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German roads will get you 
there - to the Odenwald 
woods, for instance, where 
events in the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
heroic epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis in reality, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed gaiety and tragedy 
in days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 
people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 
kings of Burgundy held court 
tfretergoirrg hunting in the 
Odenwald. 

With a little Imagination you 
can feel yourself taken back 
into the past and its tales and 
exploits. Drive from Werthelm 
on the Main via Miltenberg and 
Amorbach to Michelstadt, with 
its 15th century half-timbered 

Hathaus. Cross the Rhine 
after Benshelm and take a look 
at the 11th to 12th century 

Romanesque basilica in Worms. 

Visit Germany and let the 

Nibelungen Route be your 

guide. 
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1 The Hagen Monument in 
Worms 

2 Miltenberg 

3 Odenwald 

4 Michelstadt 

5 Wertheim 
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Limited options open to 
the West in the Gulf 
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M ay Ik* the Americans were unwise 
virtually io side with Iraq in the 
CinIf War. especially after the Kuwaiti 
attempt to blackmail them before the 
half-hearted US decision. 

The fast-moving Kuwaitis first re¬ 
quested a tanker escort from the Soviet 
Union. Prompt Soviet acquiesce nee 
eventually made the doubters and hesi- 
lalors in Washington change their 
minds. 

The US Navy is now in the front line 
of the fighting — and not the Arab Gulf 
states that rank highest on the hit list of 
Khomeini's hcnchincn. 

The US naval presence is a tacit chal¬ 
lenge to Teheran, The hall is now in the 
Iranian court; the next move is theirs. 

-Yot-the. US move does not lack u 
longer-term logic, especially ns the real 
problem has long assumed familiar his¬ 
toric dimensions. 

The years 1789. 1917, 1933 and 
1979 say it all, years that stand for the 
greatest domestic upheavals in modern 
history, the French and Russian revolu¬ 
tions, the Nazi take-over in Gcrmuny 
and the overthrow of the Shah in Iran. 

In all four cases the domestic revolu¬ 
tion was inseparably interlinked with 
the countries', imperial ambitions and 
with earlier conflicts with their neigh¬ 
bours. 

By 1792 revolutionary France was at 
war with Austria, resuming the ecniu- 
ries-old clash between the Bourbons 
and the Hnbsburgs that seemed to have 
been ended at Utrecht in 1713. 

In the immediate uflcrmalh of the 
Russian revolution the Soviet Union 
was initially preoccupied mainly with it¬ 
self. 

But the defeat oT Nazi Germany led 
to the Cold War, waged under a Red 
Flag but j.n keeping with the longstand¬ 
ing Russian aim of hegemony in Eu¬ 
rope. 

The 1933 Nazi take-over in Germany 
resumed in 1939 what historian Fritz 
Fischer called the bid for world power 
Wilhelminian Germany had to abandon 
in 1918. 

The 1979 clerical revolution in Iran 
matched this pattern, albeit at a regional 
level. The dogfight with Iraq dates hack 
to the Shah, as does Teheran’s desire to 
gain the upper hand in the Gulf. 

The Shah liked fine words just as 
much as the mullahs. Such as the claim 
that Iran would scion become the 
world's fifth-strongest military power. 

America, lie said, was a lame giant. 
The liberlinous West, he forecast a year 
before he himself was ousted, would 
soon face the collapse of its democracy. 


Iran, of course, is neither France nor 
Russia nor the German Reich. 

Its rhetoric compares with its military 
resources like an American aircraft car¬ 
rier docs with the armed motor patrol 
boats that arc intended to present a 
threatening posture in the Gulf. 

Even so, neither the Americans nor 
the Europeans can afford to look disin- 
terestly at a lar-away war. 

Just over 60 per cent of all proven oil 
reserves are in the Gulf region. A quar¬ 
ter are in Saudi Arabia, where the Aya¬ 
tullah's soldiers tried Ui set up a second 
front in Mecca. 

Besides, the war with Iraq has not 
stopped the Khomeini regime front ex¬ 
panding westward and setting up a kind 
of bridgehead in the Mediterranean in 
the form of the Hizhnllah in Lebanon. 

What ought the West to do? Whul cun 
it do? Of the two. it is easier to say what 
it can’t do. Robespierre’s revolution was 
noi hruiighl to a huh limit 1815, idler 

23 years of bloodshed. It took the worst 
war or all time to heat the Nazis. 

Could Iran be invaded and occupied? 
No.Could the Americans do a deal with 
the “modcrnics.” the deal ihcy have 
heen dreaming of for nearly eight years? 
The West might just as well have tried in 
1944 tu help Count Slaurrenherg to 
come to power in Nazi Germany. 

The “moderales" must make the 
grade themselves. Only (licit can the 
West do business with them. 

The West can't keep itself io itself 
either, of course, even though some Eu¬ 
ropeans, led by Bonn, might think so. 

Regardless of trade, no-one can have 
an intcrcsl in Iran winning. There arc no 
natural limits to the expansionary drive 
of revolutionary regimes and self-pro- 
fessed world benefactors. 

This historic fact underpins the logic 
of the US commitment and, at a fitting 
distance, the British and French com¬ 
mitment in the Gulf. A “US" role in the 
form of a naval escort need not neces¬ 
sarily he the main consideration. A joint 
minesweeping force would, for instance, 
protect innocent passage but not takes 
sides, not even indirectly. 

Besides, a precedent was set in Oc¬ 
tober 1984 when the USA, Britain, 
France and Italy joined up in a mincs- 
Continued on page 2 
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Sober reappraisal of role of 
nuclear weapons needed 


I n his brilliant 1964 nightmare com¬ 
edy Dr Si range! ove, Or How 1 
Learned to Love the Bomb, Stanley Ku¬ 
brick outlined a scenario ending in the 
nuclcur harakiri of mankiud. 

The politicians look on helplessly as a 
mad general and a pilot whose powers 
of imagination Tail to extend beyond the 
shoot-out in Western movies lake com¬ 
mand. 

’The technical perfection of the secur¬ 
ity apparatus is transformed into a tech¬ 
nically perfect suicide machine. 

Kubrick's film amused and shocked 
the Americans a mere two years after 
the world had followed with hated 
breath the course of the Cuba crisis, in 
which the superpowers seemed to be 
hound for head-on confrontation. 

Robert Kennedy recalled in his me¬ 
moirs that one of the US chiefs of stuff 
had advocated the use of nuclear wea¬ 
pons during the Cuba crisis in October 
1962. 

But President Kennedy refused to or¬ 
der even a conventional attack on the 
Soviet missile launching pads in Cuba 
even after a U 2 spy plane was shot 
down over the island. 

“I have no qualms about the first slop 
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hut I do have misgivings uIhhii escala¬ 
tion by both sides to the fourth and I'ilTli 
steps. There won’t lie ;i sixth step be¬ 
cause there will he no-one left to take 
it.” 

These arc the words Robert Kennedy 
recalled his brother, tile President, ns 
having said. 

The C'lihn crisis became n turning 
point in world affairs. Only a lew 
months later, in June 1963. the super¬ 
powers agreed to install n “hot line’’ 
.scrambler phone between Moscow and 
Washington. 

In July 1963 an initial test ban treaty 
was agreed. It marked the transition 
from cold war to detente, to use stand¬ 
ard formulas. 

Fresh crises have since shown that 
Kennedy's reasoning that no-one must 
take the first step bccuuse there is no 
way of knowing whether the fourth or 
fifth can then be prevented has emerged 
as the maxim of the nuclcur age. 

it has failed to give the world □ guar¬ 
antee of peace. Experts have worked 
out that there have been about 40 wars 
since 1945, more than 20 of them-hav¬ 
ing been waged since the Cuba crisis. 

Appalling photos from Asia, Latin 
America, Africa and the Middle East 
remind us daily that a “post-war period 1 ’ 
can only be said to have prevailed in 
Europe. 

A strict dividing line has been drawn 
through Europe where the immediate 
spheres of interest of the two superpow¬ 
ers directly clash. 

Most of the world’s nuclear warheads 
are stockpiled in Europe too. Substan¬ 
tial (hough any gains an aggressor might 
make in Europe could be, there is a no 
less substantial risk of the price that 
Continued on page 4 
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No innocents among the 
major trad ing nations 




TWs article mu written Tor Handels- 
Man by Lutx SiavenhHgcn, Minister of 
MHlcal the Chancellor's Office. 


is- n « rcc lhj,t ‘he speedy relief pro¬ 

of v,ded lT >' protectionism cannot over¬ 
come the fundamental structural nroh- 

T , ---- J»ui will only rend to exacerbate 

ne Unircd States has threatened to ‘hem hy postponing their solution, 

impose countervailing duties on Uncertainty and weakness induce 
European pasta exports. trading l MrlI,era to concentrate on the 

The European Community would ?"!*' of others and ignore the errors of 
have to respond by taking retaliatory 11C,r own ways, 
measures against American products. Efforts should be made to avoid a si- 

The dispute is yet another test of l J ual1 ? 11 '» which bilateral trade talks are 
whether the USA and the European do " lmat ? d mutual reproach. 
Community can shrug off the pressure Overriding common goals and efforts 
of particularistic interests and negotiate - lL ’ , a M,,utio " J*oukl not he pushed 
some kind of compromise. 1,1,0 ‘he background. 

Europenn spaghetti exports valued at , A ,ack of wi *h'ngness to learn from 
5u.5m and accounting for a 5 per cent 0lhcrs and scek compromise produces 

snnre of the US market should not be the ^ a,mos Phcre of discord with adverse 
cause of such trade policy escalation. effects on the general economic as well 

In international trade there is a wid- as po ,l,cal c,ima ‘e. 
ening gap helween (lie generally accept- J hc ,ack of c,car multilateral rules 
ed and repeatedly emphasised princi- ? nd rC8U,alIons in wrlomi fields of trade 
pies of free trade, competition and the 0S , ler ‘! a 8 radui, l decline of the stand- 
international division of labour and the a , of lradc P°Iicy conduct, 
threat, and sometimes implementation, . | Lo | °P ho j , « 10 the Gnu regulations cn- 
of protectionist measures. ab,e brond interpretations of their con- 

None of the world's major trading ^1 ^ means of circumvention. , 

nations can claim to be innocent. Euro- , ™° se '‘■‘S'! 1 W ureas are hound to 

pc-ms feel that the USA is exerting pres- ~ «hc trade 

Buy-American procurement cam- ■ ClH . ,Sct l llc,l ‘ly. governments are rind- ! 
t y ’fp US 8 0Vern *tieni acconi- 'J 1 ® " ,ncrc ‘ lsi,1 S | y difTictiVt to ignore the 
pHiticd by deliberate measures against demands of powerful lobbies. 

Eu ropean products, ranging from pasta , T , he laltcr u,ke advaiiiage of legal loo- , 
u» niachmc tooLs. have got trading part- P lt,lcs L n m:,kc eonipriimisc* at die o\- r 
^ners worfit fl. fc|wn pense of others. 1 

Criticism has afiTESn”TeV-eiled “ ^ Ad * Usilnwm pn»blom». are imernn- , 
** a,nM rhc European Community's .'“"i 1 * p:isSwI a* many a “vulun- „ 
C D “ a S r ‘cultural policy. European "i "T*? F 

practices m the telecommunications 1 h «? pnjwntcd? 

SL tZ ? | thC Airbl,S P r «srt.nime. ' . sllwuld Pursue the objectives of a. 

Cn^r rUd ° pnhcy "“‘hitives of the US .. 1 tw ro,1,,lJ ufOuli talks which began 

SrSL a H a par, r icu,ar «»*■• for eon- “j* 1 cr a ycar «*■ «' ld give markets « ,|, 

tern. The House of Representatives s ,l- chancc - 

ready passed the highly protectionist ^ c , l,ml improved regulations for ir 

r;r onofancw ' radei,,win w sr n ' pnMem ^ 

™» hil ' envisages substantially „ r WB nc ?' new regulations for new * 

stockmg up the arsenal of American re- S S - ch as ,hc SL ’' vices trade, for die l-i 

talialory measures. Protection of intellectual property and 

it nT-uf ° ther ,hlnfis h Pl«w to make !? P - C prcven,ion °r conditions for for' 

™ =~ cly ,o - ” 

rail 10 «-—- 

^fc ra “ n ?o ~ “fe-siaa and 

IS? a ' S ° hi8h,J ' P r0,ecli °nis. fea- o?"n Vi3 ' he ioim ° rfor ' 

B gives the President the right to take The a S ricullUr aI sector is a particular 
countermeasures, for example if birr^ ca “ se °f co nc°rn. Particular 

ers to trade cannot be removed via bila- . u f 11 seriousl y underestimated th P 

S s c rau,,i,a,e . ralne8miatio ""Bo a h ’;t n tfrh pro8ress ’’ he ^™^ou h s ! 

bills have yet to be aligned by a media- !L d the ,ma 8lualiveness of the 

non committee. y med,a fa /mer S and painted too rosy a pJ" 

We should do ail within our power to ° n ? pos u s,b]|,ties in lhj s field. P 

ensure that . ! ,uwer 1° OutDUt has m . - 
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" r "ticiiirciuai P ;„ P cn r :; 
he prevemion of cmii.ioL for for- 

s:r,r„ 7 r»uL ikcly,oha ™ adis '"'- 

Furthermore. Gail needs to h c 
can'^ru^A" inSlilud0 " that it 


tures. e u,cclIOO «t tea- of a „ pa ' rtner .. . ,nc J oint ®»ort 

It gives the President the right to take The a S ricullUra I sector is a particular 
countermeasures, for example if birr^ ca “ seofco ncern. P^'cular 

ers to trade cannot be removed via bila- . u f 11 serious Iy underestimated th P 

Sh 0 a r v mU,,i,a,e . ralne8mlatio ""Bo a h ’77tt7 |Pr08reSS ’’ he ^™^ou7 

bills have yet to be aligned by a media- ff d he Ima 8 , ta«veness of the 

non committee. y med,a ^rmen and painted too rosy a piem" 

We should do all within our power to °nf p0S l slbll,ties in this field. P 
ensure that the traditionally liberal ih^ UtpUl ? as moved further and fur- 
characior of Anierican .r^.!^ ^TrlT ' te8b "n«l« « 

There can be no denying that econ- eXperls a « ree Iha ‘ far-reach- 

omic policy decisions have 8 become in- 8 djustments are Inevitable. 

creasingly difficult. ' - _ 

Considerable exchange rale fluctu- ^ 

n ,mba|ancesand unem ploy- Continued from page 1 

ccrlaini^and'^prompte^demamdif Z 10 Aden! The 

more government. l ° r ***! not . f sa,d to have been laid 


im Is anybody listening? 

cs Problems which have evolved over 
sc many years and decades cannot he rem- 
m edied at a stroke. 

Furthermore, the scaling down of 
■ sur P , . us Production should noi leave the 
0 farming sector in a state or desolation. 

We must bear in mind the ecological 
aspects, especially in a highly developed 
and densely populated industrialised 

' Gertnany. 01 ^ ,he Fcdcni1 ^Public of 

'! , r !; c,v is ' ,hc refore, no patent remedy. 

I ’ -surplus-producing countries. 
1 j*^ v . cr ’ slu>ldd nil make a conirihution 
low.irds reducing surplus prodiieiioii 

Each country should be able to take 
measures which best correspond to „ a - 

riV ! (c + reduction of 
f."in land areas, production quotas etc.) 

* 1Alr, \ us Programme and Hie tele- 

, Lt,,lf,ul hciween the USA and the 
i.uropean C onimunity. 

Hie respective bones of eonteniioi, 
•»c the subsidies for the Airbus project 
juul die problem of norms and access to 

me Europeati tcIccommunicalioiLs sector. 

I he Airbus programme has key indii.s- 
,r i:u policy sigiiilieance lor Europe. 

In addition, it increases international 
competition for commercial aircraft. 

It should not he ignored that intensive 
European-American collaboration exists 
with regard to the engines and other parts 
These supplies promote technological 
progress as well as employment on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

In the field of telecommunications a 
common basis must be established for 
the considerably fragmented national 
markets in Europe. m,onfH 

The objective is adjustment via more 

S: ,ndlrtduC 'i«-onal , 

orient7i n Ssir7lLTc77n a r y d a7 P b«; 

; 

. At ‘cmpts should be made to am™, „„ v 
investments and new know-how. There c 

«terra’s™ " 

r 

g.ve" location depend 10 £ la4 degree 


weeping run from Suez to Aden The 

Iidaritywuh Bonn’s allies. 

The Iranians' missionary fervour has 


not closed their evp< »« 

™rcfor 8 lh e ir e ot a s b ee G ur!, f y S,a,eS d ° 

b.ea e ,; e „^!“ lu,ion *»"impo M i- 
adopted. & approach must be 

(Siiddculsclic Zciiung, Munich, t if AugKUaa 7| 


I.ucl- !-fmc/Oer Tagcsspifl 
•r on the efficient provision of lelecoim 
i iiiCiition.s services - . 

This is jusi one .»f ilic fields in wh 

L , eieiiey' 1 """ 1llh: lHM S 11 "™ 1 ’ 1 ™ ford 

I l v; Tr: , l ‘ k ' ospeeialh 1 fefien 

ImliuI.s and in many ways ink'rdcvcwkfi 

■ P i,r|ll vrs such a-, the Americans anJife 
I'.uropeans, seem anachromMic. 

Relatively iiisignificaiil reasons -• 
lead to an imeoiiirnlled escalation r 
adversely allecl other fields. 

As trade wars have no winners Is 
only losers we should he able to find 
w ay to settle the current problems to 
I ween the USA and the European Cos 
■nuniiy. 

Both sides imisi realise that rcsortit 
to protectionism is an iiiinafiinil move 
1 he same social and economic vale 
nntl goBla servu nn u model on botlufl 
“I the At Ian tic. 

I ’ his i! | Particularly the ease with k 
gard to the role of the markeiplaa^ 

competition. 

< (ilchwords such as privatisation ad 
‘rereguliitiMii, which can be heard in Ik 
;. A ’ Biuain, I rance and the Federal 

Kepublie of Germany, underline rliisfafl 
hv marketplace is given priority iB 
j.-ae i case, governments keeping in rh 
tiekgrouiid and setting greater stow 1“ 
initiative and achievement. 

With confidence in our abilities « 
slitmld be able to ease trade relation' 
ctween the European Community aid 
the USA. 

Both sides, for example, manage/ 
in a constructive solution to theP^ 
conflict which flared up after Spain^ 

1 ^tuga! joined the Community. 

■ * bc Community recently dn)pp^ d ^ e 
idea of introducing a levy on 
would have hit American exports hard- 
This sensible decision should serve as 
an example in the dispute over pasta e* 
p ° rts L nnd In all protectionist proposal 
svnich undercMimatc the efficiency at* 
competitive strength of national ccoiw 
mies. # 

Lutz Stavenhagen 
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fl GERMANY 


Exchange of prisoners as a 
prelude to Honecker visit 


T hree weeks before Erich Honecker 
was due to visit the Federal Repub¬ 
lic — and the day before the Jfilli an¬ 
niversary of the Berlin Wall — the two 
German stales staged a spectacular ex¬ 
change of five prisoners. 

Among them was Chrisla-Karin 
Schumann, a doctor for whose release 
Bunn has been working for years. In 
return Manfred Rotsch. convicted of 
industrial espionage in Munich last 
year, was handed over to the East. 

West Germany handed over three 
prisoners and East Germany two. The 
exchange took place at the border post 
near l lerleshausen. in Hesse, as part of 
the arrangement. 

A spokesman for the Intra-German 
Affairs Ministry merely confirmed that 




Christa-Karin Schumann. (Phi,n,:dpa) 


Frau Schumann had been allowed to 
leave East Germany and had arrived in 
the Federal Republic. 

the East German news agen¬ 


cy. reported tile news in a single sent¬ 
ence: “On the basis of agreements be¬ 
tween the relevant authorities of East 
Germany and the FRG an exchange of 
people imprisoned in the two states 
look place on 12 August 1987 at the 
Wartha GDR border crossing-poini." 

Fran Schumann, 52, was sentenced 
in East Germany on June 198U to 
I 5 years for espionage. 

She is said it, have been die compan¬ 
ion »*l Rear-Admiral Winfried Bau¬ 
mann, who tried in vain to escape to 
the West after having been exposed as 
a spy and was executed. 

Rotsch. ri3, was .sentenced to eight 
and n half years in July I yR6 for spying 
for the KGB. 

As research director at Messcr- 
schmitt-Bdlkow-Blohm (MBB). the 
aerospace group, he supplied the 
Russians with classified information 
about the Tornado multi-role combat 
aircraft and various satellite projects. 

He had worked for the KGB for 311 
years and was urrcsled only a few days 
before he was due to retire. He came to 
the Federal Republic from East 
Germany in 1954. 

East Germany is reported also to 
have released Manfred Wilms, who 
was given a life sentence in J 983 for 
spying for the Federal Republic. 

The Federal Republic released 
Wolfgang Klnutzsch and Klaus 
Schmidt, who were serving uvu ;uul 
three years respectively, also having 
been convicted of espionage. 

Bonn government officials say the 
exchange was negotiated over a period 
of months by Ludwig Rehlinger. state 
secretary at the Intra-German Affairs 
Ministry in Bonn, and East Berlin 
lawyer Wolfgang Vogel. 

Frau Schumann's brother. Professor 



Storm over Tornado secrets. . . 
Manfred Rotsch. i!’h»i»:ii|.u) 


Wolf-Dieter Thomilzek of Heidel¬ 
berg, nnd his wife Ruth have 
demonstrated on several occasions at 
Checkpoint Cliarly in Berlin lor her 
release. 

They accused the East Berlin 
authorities of holding Frail Schumann, 
who was convicted of espionage and 
aiding Baumann's bid to escape to the 
West, in solitary confinement in a 
special jail. 

Western diplomats say East 
Germany has done well in exchanging 
Schumann for Rotsch. He had only 
been in jail a year and she since 
1979. 

The parties in the Bonn Bundestag 
have called on the occasion of the 
Berlin Wall's 26th anniversary for the 
East German border emplacements to 
be demolished and the ending of the 
shom-to-kill policy. 

The Jungc Union, the youth organi¬ 
sation ol ihe CDll/’C'SU. lias simngly 
criticised the intention of 8PD-ruled 
Winder to stop paying their share of 
the cost of running the Sal/.giticr 
record office that numiiors crimes by 
East German authorities. 

A Jung* Union leader snid identifi¬ 
cation of offenders at the border hud 
led to many a shot being fired wide. 

(l.iilH-vkiTNiu.-1irii-hicn. 1.1 Aupiisi l‘»X7j 


T here is evidence that the shoot-io-kill 
policy of East German border guards 
has been modified in an attempt to avoid 
unfavourable foreign responses. 

More refugees than ever are crossing 
ibe border to the Federal Republic. It 
seems that some guards are shooting 
wide, some are not shooting to kill and 
that, at times the order to shoot Is simply 
waived. 

Such times included the visits to Berlin 
by President Reagan, President Mitter¬ 
rand and Queen Elizabeth. 

A close season seems to have been 
declared in the run-up to the visit to West 
Germany early next month by East Ber¬ 
lin leader Erich Honecker. ■ 

East Berlin seems extremely sensitive 
about foreign response. That is an inter¬ 
esting discovery to make on the eve of 
Honecker’.s visit. 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Diet rich 
Genscher has warned against using Herr 
Honeckcr's visit as a means of gaining 
domestic stature. 

There is a certain irony in this warning. 
Herr Gcnseher himself is hard to heat at 
getting the most domestic political mi¬ 
leage out of events of this kind. 

Hc does his best to let his own party 
benefit from the spin-off from his For¬ 
eign Office work, such as the dispute 
over whether 14 Chileans facing death, 
sentences should be granted political asy¬ 
lum in Germany. 

Free Democrat Genscher is a dab 


Border guards 9 
shoot-to-kill 
order modified 

hand at converting into extra FDP votes 
the constant irritation of Bavarian Premi¬ 
er and CSU leader Franz Josef Strauss, 
who would dearly like to see a change of 
direction in foreign policy and still feels 
he himself would make the better Foreign 
Minister. 

Genscher is unhappy that Strauss is at 1 
present clashing mainly with the CDU 
and not with him, which is cutting down 
his vote-winning leeway. 

Nearly ull West German politicians 
would agree with Herr Genscher in hop¬ 
ing Herr Honeckcr's .visit goes ahead 
without incident - if at all possible. 

On this point, arguably the exception 
that proves the rule, Herr Strauss and 
Herr Genscher see eye to eye. 

Herr Genscher says it would be better 
not to overburden East Berlin’s leader 
with too many demands. His visit must not 
he overused to gain political stature either. 

In contrast to dealings with General 
Pinochet, the Chilean dictator, the rule is. 
to pave ihe way for human casements by 
a patient dialogue rather than by threat¬ 
ening gestures. 


Herr Honecker is a guest nnd his safe¬ 
ly must be ensured. He will probably be 
spared tile demonstrations by hnic- 
crazed left-wing extremists President 
Reagan has to face when he visits the 
Federal Republic. 

But there is unlikely to be a repeat in 
the Federal Republic of the eerie scene in 
Giistrow. where Bonn Chancellor Hel¬ 
mut Schmidt walked round empty streets 
on his visit to East Germany. 

President Reagan calls without the 
slightest inhibition for the Berlin Wall to 
be demolished. Bonn officials prefer to 
sound a quieter note. After wailing so 
long for Herr .Honeckcr's vjsit the fact 
(hat it is finally to take place has a value 
of its own. 

Shortly before tensely-awaited state 
assembly elections in Schleswig-Holstein 
the Christian and Free Democrats are al¬ 
so keen to benefit from the side-effect of 
untiringly championing the cause of de¬ 
tente and peace. 

They are keen to give the lie to the Op¬ 
position parties in Bonn, who argue that 
the opposite is the case. 

Three years ago, on a past occasion 
when the East German leader was due to 
visit the Federal Republic, Chancellor 
Kohl somewhat embarrassedly suggested 
that tree deaths might be a major item on 
their agenda. They now seem likely to 
have more to discuss. 

Herr Genschcr’s advice on how to han¬ 
dle the Honecker visit includes the warn- 


The Berlin Wall 

N othing at all can hc done to beaut¬ 
ify the Berlin Wall or what it 
stands fur. Twenty-six years after it 
was built it remains an appalling mon¬ 
ument to ilie division of Germany. 

It is also a reality. It would be as 
meaningless to pretend to ignore Easi 
Germany because of the Wall as it was 
to try and impose a cordon sa nit a ire 
round it by means nf the Hallstcin 
Doctrine. 

There is little point in arguing bow 
East Germany might have developed 
if the Wall hail not been built. 

It is equally speculative to ponder 
over the degree of .stability and flexib¬ 
ility in oilier ways Eusi Germany lias 
gained hy building the Wall. 

The fact is that East Germany today 
can no longer, in many respects, be 
compared with East Germany us it 
was in 1961. 

Relations between the two German 
stales have been normalised in this 
lengthy period — to the extent that 
there can be said to have been a return 
to normal in view of the Wall. 

The two slates are no longer as 
chary of contacts between them as 
they once were. The visit East Berlin 
leader Erich Honecker is to pay the 
Federal Republic early next mouth 
will he a highlight in attempts hy both 
sides to make more bearable the diffi¬ 
cult situation dial resulted from a war 
Germany criminally waged and lost. 

When Herr Honecker arrives lie 
will not hring with him the news that 
the Wall is to be demolished, hut there 
are signs that it may one day have out¬ 
lived itself in its present form. 

Younger F.ast Germans and not just ! 
pensioners, are now allowed to visit 
die Federal Republic, and nearly all of 
them return home. 

More humane forms of demarca¬ 
tion must he possible if this trend con¬ 
tinues. Now East Germany lias abol¬ 
ished the death penalty it ought to be 
able to forgo the order to shoot at 
would-be refugees to the West too. 

That is a point to he raised with 
Herr Honecker while he is here. 

East Germany has interests of its 
own in maintaining cordial relations 
with Bonn, while Bonn is prepared to 
make concessions that seemed incon¬ 
ceivable only a few years ago. 

This is home out by the fact lluu 
Herr Honecker will he welcomed to 
Bonn with lilile short of the full ho¬ 
nours accorded to a visiting head of 
state. On this hasis still more ought to 
be possible that benefits ordinary pco- 
P* e ' Ralf Lehman ji 

(Wcodew vchc Atljsomciiu.-, F-sscn. 

1.1 August 1 VX 7 | 

ing not to exaggerate in either direction. 
It would be no less wrong to accuse Hu- 
nccker of having blood on his hands than 
to kiss him ijcmonstrativcly on ihe check. 

Maybe headway can he matie, in a circuitous 
way, on the order to shoot at refugees 
from East Germany hy making it clear 
how relieved Bonn is to see n drop in the 
number of border incidents of this kind. 

The intervals during which shooting 
dies down in connection with certain 
events show that East Berlin is well 
aware how ill-suited bloodshed is in the 
detente context. 

Phis is surely a juncture at which to 
object to an order that makes no sense 
when the East German border is hermet¬ 
ically sealed off to the West in any case. 

Hermann Etch 

fCJciH-ral-Anungcr, Bunn. 1 3 August I'JK7) 
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disarmament 


Germany’s Pershing 1A: 
the neglected debate 


ii '• ; 'Vr" “ I ■ 
B: ft 



1 X/T^ing pence with fewer and fewer 
1 r J. weapons is one of the formulas 
w»ih which Bonn Chancellor Helmui 
Koh * Tikes ro lace Jiis .speeches on disar¬ 
mament. 

As experience (including experience 
under SPD-led governments) has 
shown, that is easier said than done. 

Even so, it has so far been virtually 
inconceivable that Bonn might block an 
initial, bona fide disarmament agree¬ 
ment. 

The present dispute over the Bundes- 
vvehr's Pershing 1A missiles is a stern 
reminder that iho opporlunity of hold¬ 
ing a serious public dehale on these 
nuclear weapons has been neglected for 
decades. 

Any such debate would have had to 
deal with the so-called two-key concept 
>y which the United States holds the 
key to the missiles* nuclear warheads 
while ihe Bundeswehr controls the car¬ 
rier vehicles (missiles, aircraft, artillery 
shells). 

This cnncepi runs counter io the Ger¬ 
man ren uncial ion of both ihe manufac¬ 
ture and Die right of disposal over nuc¬ 
lear weapons. 

H is also hard to reconcile with the 

Rifles •• 

rules out German access io midear wen- 

This is the background against which 
repeated assurances by German politi¬ 
cians that the Federal Republic is not a 

nuclear “have * must be seen. 

The “haves** arc the superpowers 


America and Russia and the so-called 
third stales Britain, France and China, 
which all have independent nuclear de¬ 
terrents. 

The controversial 72 Pershing lAs 
arc thus not third-stale systems. It is 
equally untrue to say they belong to Na- 
to 3 nd cannot, for that reason, he in¬ 
cluded on the agenda of the superpow¬ 
ers Geneva arms limitation talks. 

Nato does not have sovereign rights 
of its own and thus cannot figure as a 
third state with nuclear warheads of its 
own. 

What is clear is that the Pershings* 
nuclear warheads belong to the United 
Stales, and that, as the Soviets see it is 
what matters. 

The issue is further befogged for in¬ 
terested members of the general public 
by the fact that the military value of the 
Pershing l A is strictly limited. 

The missile is not accurately enough 
targetablc for the role for which it is 
said to he envisaged. 

In other words, it cannot be relied on 
io knock out military targets; it can only 
be used as a weapon against soft targets, 
ns military terminology - perverse at 
times - calls indiscriminate victims of 
nuclear weapons. 

Besides, the manufacturer will soon 
no longer be able to supply spare parts, 

•so tlic missile will cense to he operation¬ 
al by the early Joyps. 

The reasons why the Bonn govern- 

S ° T a,8letU Qa lining Ahe 
lss,,L ;" c ,hus Mricily political. Sad 
s ‘ , 3’* lhey too are hard to explain, be- 

tinns ,r8C y lftSLd nn irralioiUl1 llss ump- 

1 hey include for one the requirement 
!" a progressive scale of nuclear escala¬ 
tion, as presupposed hy the flexible re- 



Thc disarmament talks that hit the 
A headlines most often are the Gen¬ 
eva arms limitation talks held by super- 

The aim of the talks was laid down hv 
Secretary of State Shultz and Foreign 
Minister Gromyko at a preliminary 
meeting m January 1 935 , y 

The two parlies, they agreed, were to 
ry and -draft effective 8 agreement 
aimed ai preventing an arms race in out- 

=S.S3SiSF- “ i! 

issues' They are^ nS C ° Ver “ hr “ se,s of 

• the limitation and reduction of medi- 

nTeSreeyf S(,NF - 0rin,ermedia ' e 

• the limitation and reduction of 

° r S,rate8 ‘ C AmS 

• r*?* pre T u ,ion of an arms race in ou- 
er space. This complex includes SDI 
Pres'dem Reagan’s Strategic Defence 
Initiative, and the Asat talks on anti-sa¬ 
tellite weapons. 

The position at present is that both the 
Americans and the Russians have tabled 
treaty drafts on all three complexes but 
that their positions have only grown any 
closer on medium-range missiles. 

The Soviet leader, Mr Gorbachov el¬ 
iminated a major obstacle last month in 
saying he was prepared to dispense with 
Soviet SS-20 missiles stationed in Asia 


sponsc strategy, for which a continuous 
escalation is indispensable. 

It must extend from theatre nuclear 
weapons via intermediate-range sys¬ 
tems 10 strategic intercontinental ballis¬ 
tic missiles. 

The insistence on this graduation 
mainly reflects the fear fell by Ameri¬ 
ca’s allies, who fancy that the Uniled 
Stales would only be prepared to use iis 
strategic weapons in defend Nulo in l£u- 
rnpe if Washington were associated 
with every singe of nuclear escalation. 

If liiis were not 1 lie ease, the argument 
runs, there would be a risk of America 
decoupling. 

A further lacior is the omnipresent 
sense of inferiority felt by nuclear have- 
nots. 

Tin's sense of inferiority, as was 
shown by the dispute in the late | 95 () s 
over whether the Bundeswehr should be 
equipped with nuclear weapons, is par¬ 
ticularly pronounced in the Federal Re¬ 
public. 

A variety of somewhat scurrilous 
ideas has since been mooted, up to ami 
including recent proposals For a Fran¬ 
co-German neutron humh unit. 

All that has actually materialised is 
the two-key arrangement, based on a 
slricily observed treaty between Wash¬ 
ington and Bonn. 

A majority of Bonn government poli¬ 
ticians arc clearly not prepared to forgo 
this minimum. Their assumption seems 
t« be mat they might then still he able 10 
attend sessions of nuclear planning 
groups but would no longer be entitled 
to a say in their proceedings. 

The military insignificance of the 
t crshing IA must not be allowed to give 
nsc to any misunderstanding as to the 
role or ihe superpowers at the Geneva 
conference table. 

Nor, £ or that matter, must dm puliii- 
, mierests thai motivate Bonn in ii* 

IciTh"’ !" iwik ' f "' "* 

nung he allowed to do so. 

Should both sides lie seriously re- 
■so veil to Clime to terms on a zero-plus 
solution in respect of medium-range 

Continued on page 5 


Nuclear weapons 


Continued from page 1 
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Geneva talks 
approach 
final hurdles 

That brought within the realms of 
possibility a worldwide zero solution 

andTonnk W! ‘t h H range of belween 500 

and 5,000km. It would be the first ee n - 
tms nuclear disarmament treaty 
The Americans called for a world¬ 
wide ban on this category of weapon on 

~ ,C g . round8 ' arguing that*-total 
ban was easier to verify. ’ 

The US delegation in Geneva honoured 
^ b y >aking a closer look at 
Moscow's demands; The United States 
J aid “ "“Prepared to forgo the option of 
handing INF carrier systems over to third 

oS"„g“^r sewiih,hccomcrsio " 

In other words Pershing 2s would 
b . e inverted into shorter-range 

Bunrtt™?'™ 8S . a re P lacem ent for the 
Bundeswehr s ageing Pershing 1 As. 

Similar y, there would no longer be 

any question of transferring cru.sfmis- 

silM from land-based launching pads to 

The toughest problem at present 
"hat to do with the Bundesweh r s ‘ x 
d °“ n Pen J ln 8 1 As. The Russians insU* 

US oekZd t 8118 ’ WMch are ke P> 

US lock and key, must be scrapped.: 


I he Americans refuse to include the 
■ ensiling I As on ihe agendn, arguing tlmi 
they are third-state weapon systems and 
1 „ beyond the scope of the superpowers' 
talks. 

A possible solution would be for the 
Americans to call a halt to supplies of 
spare pans, which would mean the mis¬ 
siles wpuld be museum pieces and have to 
be phased out by the early 1 990s. 

Their warheads would also quietly be 
withdrawn in the final phase of INF reduc- 

!r«:;dt“ye e r ted ,o ,ake 

Differences have lately arisen on relat¬ 
ively minor issues such as the rate at which 
missiles are to be phased out. 

wiT^r:™ 5 suf ^ sied,he Ru «i»n<, 
St mleTf n,,SSI,es and warhEa <I‘‘. 

^ Ti| ni ,qd S ta ‘ es "ould^ohow suit 

ly I eeL m .f, e i. PhaSe ' 0m simu ltuneous- 

spection by the other side. 

US officials no longer expect the talks 

cle?Q'p„?f ld be no obsta- 
cr ^n” 81 ! and General Se- 

‘ he ’ NF Trea * 

w °lfgang Schmieg 
(Nilrnbergcr Nachrichlcn, 5 Aagusi 1987, 


would have to he 
ii n accept ably high. 

There can hardly beany douh. a 
unclear weapons have he..,. h,i ! 

Wes. has no, been transform^ £ 

INditics has changed in orh,.r 
«>l the world loo since ihe invcniioonf 
«»mh. In com,as. * 

conthcis in which a .superpow,/!?' 

been mvnlve.l have remijs l„ c J* 
scope. W 

Thai is scant consolation for * 
vieiims on the spot, both mili,^ 
civilian, hut ii does show that-vertical 

Mlrc-i*, 1 '"wHI * " Ulltus of 'hc alomic 

re .,1 « || I.. M.,ne exien, slop .,ho„ 

<>f liorizo.iial escalation" i. 

exiending ihe lu.Mil,T,„geographic* 

In Vicinum Ihe wurld has seen wha, 
appalling consequences a ■'merely' 
conventional war can have. 

It was also clear in Indo-ChinatWi 
L’ven on the brink of detem iVxc 
Americans hail no real nuc\car ^ 
option. I hey couldn't hope to u i '. 
nuclear weapons to win the war. 

I hal niny noi be a valid reason for I 
"loving the H (> nih," hm it is reason 
enough, given the potential for, 
destruction stockpiled in E-aisi and 
West, lit>i to succumb to panic but to 
embark on a sober reappraisal of Ihe 
(unction of nuclear weapons. 

1 ’hey arc psychological weapon!, 
aimed first and lorcmosi at the head 
says Andie (iliicksinaiiii. 

1 hey are, at the same lime, political 
weapons in that they loiee tb 
superpowers io talk with each ullicrii 
times of crisis in areas ol uniest. 

Henry Kissinger has wrilien tlut 
Washington was in daily emiinel «iifa 
Moscow during the Yon, Kip.,ur War 
■ n <77.1. Ihe Aineiieans evulcnilv 
notified the Soviet leaders heforc 
l.iunching their I 5 April I 9Kr, raid on 
t-ibya too. 

Above all. nuclear weapons forc< : 
e superpowers to engage in a < 
eons I ant dialogue, livery ice nge in ' 
relations between Washington and 
Moscow has so far led to a thaw and ' 1 
resh disarmament or arms conirjt 
negotiations. 

Deterrence, Glucksniunn ulso&i*' 

is the way people who are unah\c \o 
understand each other understand 
each other. 

This, then, is the war-preventing 
rational side of the Bomb. The 
daemonic side of nuclear weapons h 
that they can no longer be banned 
from the world, not even by 
agreements between the superpowers. 

That is why Kubrick's horror vision 
will constantly recur, ranging front 
jtcepricai hope, as in War Games, to 
hopeless pessimism, as in The Day 
After. 

It is an attempt by the sorcerer's 
apprentice to come to terms with the 
fact that there is no magic spell by 
which he can regain control over his 
equipment. 

The art of magic is to conjure the 
dreadful so that it doesn't become 
reality. 

Gunther Nonnenmacher 
(Frankfurter Allgcmcinc Zciiu°8 
1 fUr Dcuifchland, 17 August 198 ?) 
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■ PERSPECTIVE 

Americans wrestle with the problem of 
trying to understand Germany 


T he iVi'ii 1 York Times correspondent 
who. after working for live years in 
Bonn, claimed that there is a wides¬ 
pread feeling of ungsf in the Federnl Re¬ 
public of Germany despite economic 
prosperity, should know better. 

He referred to a fear of dying forests, 
of nuclear war, of the weather and of 
“life” in general. 

American newspapers are not alone in 
tliL-ir superficial asscssmcni of die “unpre¬ 
dictable Germans’’. Other “opinion lead¬ 
ers" such ns politicians and professors are 
also finding it difficult to objectively define 
their relationship io Germany and the role 
of the Federal Republic as an alliance 
partner to the USA. 

Eveii State Department experts puz¬ 
zle over the windings and turnings in (hc 
field of Deutschlandpoliiik. 

During a conference in Los Angeles 
the Bonn-based Konrad Adenauer 
Foundation tried to answer some of the 
critical questions posed by Americans. 

On the west coasi of the United 
Stales the population is more interested 
in what goes on in Latin America and in 
the Pacific region rather than in Europe. 

Californians know little about their 
distant German partner in the heart of 
Europe. Events in Mexico or Korea 
arouse greater interest. 

The appreciation of the worries and 
interests of the Germans is less pro¬ 
nounced than on the east coust, where 



the social elite is more aware of its prox¬ 
imity to European traditions. 

Americans feel that the main differ¬ 
ence belween the partnerships of the 
USA with Western Europe and with 
Asian count l ies is Nato. 

However, they claim, anyone who 
talks of a “democratic community of va¬ 
lues” must also be willing to contribute 
a fair share towards that community. 

With the help of American taxpayers' 
money the USA is currently safeguard¬ 
ing Europe's and Japan's energy supply 
in the Persian Gulf as well as its own. 

Demands that Washington pull out of 
Nato arc still dismissed by government 
officials as a fringe opinion. 

Calls For a "fairer distribution of re¬ 
sponsibilities” within the alliance arc no 
longer only heard in Congress. 

Visitors from the Federal Republic of 
Germany arc also reminded by the State 
Department and the Pentagon of the 
European responsibility to also help 
America protect regions not covered by 
the Nato alliance. 

in an article for the magazine Foreign 
Policy Christopher Layne writes: "As 
Western Europeans erroneously be¬ 
lieved that their security is as important 


to Americans as their own they have 
conveniently taken a rest for almost 
four decades in the hope that the United 
States would defend them regardless of 
their own efforts.” 

In the age of strategic nuclear mis¬ 
siles. he continues, it is an illusion to be¬ 
lieve that American towns and cities 
would be put in jeopardy in a war to de¬ 
fend Western Europe. 

(Former US Defence Secretary 
McNamara, lor example, already warned 
President Kennedy and President Johnson 
during the sixties against being the first to 
use nuclear weapons in the event of a con¬ 
ventional attack by the Soviet Union). 

Conference delegates in Los Angeles 
agreed that ddicnte in Europe cannot he 
considered in isolation from an answer 
to the German Question. 

Does the unclnrified nature of their 
relationship to East Germans make 
West Germans forget how good over 40 
years of freedom has done them? 

Would they prefer to move into 
Gorbachov's "common house” rather 
than strengthen ties with the West? 

Should Americans support rapproche¬ 
ment belween the two Germanies? 

Representatives of the US Administra¬ 
tion referred to President Reagan's “offen¬ 
sive” speech in Berlin, in which he called 
upon the Soviet leader to “tear down the 
wall” — a demand which Reagan reiterat¬ 
ed in Washington after his visit. 

The policy of the alliance towards Ger¬ 
many should he linked with demands lu 
the East for the realisation ufTiurnon rights 
as well as for strategic restraint. 

Economically and politically, on this 
there is no doubt in America, the Feder¬ 
al Republic of Germany is firmly em¬ 
bedded in the western community. 

Nevertheless, there are fears that the 
Germans might succumb to the allure of 
a “culturally" defined “Central Europe". 

The response of other mu ions to the 
German desire for reunification has be¬ 
come more and more irreconcilable, 
CDU Bundestag memher Peter Kitlcl- 
mann complained, as the memory of the 
Second World War fades. 

Harry Gilmore, the new American en¬ 
voy in Berlin, described the evolution of 
German democracy since 1945 as a “ma¬ 
jor success" before warily asking what 
would happen "if Gorbachov were to offer 
a deal resulting in a neutral Germany?" 

1 Americans don’t like the idea that the 
key to German reunification lies in 
Moscow. 

They are worried about what they 


i • I ; - -: 

Continued from page 4 

missiles, German objections are likely 
to go as unheeded by the United States 
as the Soviet Union may (or may not) be 
prepared to disregard the ongoing de¬ 
ployment of the Pershing 1 As. 

if the superpowers are not prepared 
to come to terms, they may find Bonn's 
attitude a convenient excuse for wash¬ 
ing their hands in innocence at having 
failed to reach almost tangible agree¬ 
ment. 

Whatever happens, the Bonn govern¬ 
ment will be unable to avert suspicion 
that its call for peace to be made with 
fewer and fewer weapons is mere rhe¬ 
torical window-dressing. 

Kari-Helnz Harenberg 

(Duimches Atlgcmcincs Sonntag*bluM, 
Hamburg. 1A August )VX7) 


would have to sacrifice to enable closer 
German-German tics. 

They made it clear that they would 
not sacrifice their security and their 
views on freedom. 

American conferees expressed their 
concern that the growing interest of 
West German youth in the GDR could 
he accompanied by a growing dissocia¬ 
tion from the values of the alliance. 

Conservative Americans such as 
Christopher Layne do nut want to leave 
demands for a “Europeanisation of Eu¬ 
rope” up to the peace movement. 

In the struggle of the world powers 
for the heart or Europe, they emphasise, 
America should present itself as the 
"champion of German interests". 

The creation of European armed for¬ 
ces independent of the United States, 
which Layne and others would like to 
see, depends on the ability of West Eu¬ 
ropeans to jointly formulate their politi¬ 
cal objectives. 

As long as, on the one hand, patriot ism 
which firmly supports the values of dem¬ 
ocracy is not established among Germans 
and, on the other hand, the iden of Ger¬ 
man reunification makes neighbouring 
countries, c.g. France, feel uneasy, how¬ 
ever, Nato will tend to be "an instrument 
for the containment of the Germans rather 
than the Russians" (Layne). 

Hc described the “ritual assurance” 
of mutual respect between alliance part¬ 
ners as an “empty shell''. 

Peter Kiuclmunn urged Nato critics 
not to destroy increased trust by “de¬ 
scribing what is theoretically conceiv¬ 
able as if it were a real possibility”. 

German conference delegates re¬ 
minded Americans of ihe development 
and expansion of the European Com¬ 
munity into an economic and political 
entity. 

This is more realistic, they claimed, 
yet also more boring thnn developing 
conspiratorial theories about "Central 
Europe". 

The European Community guaran¬ 
tees tlic prosperity ol its members and 
thus cushions social conflict, lhey 
stressed. 

In addition, the Community lias de¬ 
cisively contributed towards success¬ 
fully cstahi.shiiig democracy in Greece, 
Spain and Portugal. 

The Americans took the him, point¬ 
ing out that although the European 
Community is an economic rival of the 
USA Washingon has, for political rea¬ 
sons, backed post-war European efforts 
to set up a united Europe. 

However, the Americans com¬ 
plained, Europeans hide behind a vnguc 
“common Community opinion” when¬ 
ever awkward decisions have to be 
made, e.g. on whether to support the US 
air raid on Libya in April last year, 

The Uniled States, it was added, would 
not thoughtlessly puli out of Europe. 

Germans, however, should not ignore 
warnings, sjnee the general political en¬ 
vironment can change suddenly. 

The lengthy declarations of Ihe Single 
European Act and the difficult process 
of integration in the European Com¬ 
munity are not popular topics, even 
though the delegates in Los Angeles 
were willing to discuss them. 

Will the coming generation continue 
the transatlantic dialogue? 

Despite mutual criticism and numer¬ 
ous ' contentious issues, Peter Kittel- 
mann confirmed, Americans and Ger¬ 
mans are only capable of action if they 
act together. 

They must learn, he said, to “treat 
each other with respect”. Fear is an un¬ 
welcome bed-fellow. 

Michael Groth 
Frankfurter Allgcmvinc Zcitung 
fur Deutschland, 1 3 Augusi 1*^87) 
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Gulf crisis poses no immediate threat 
to the world’s oil supplies 

it1iilKlri<iliV.>.l _■ 


T he imlHsiri.'iIi'iL'cl .slates need not 
fenr a ihird oil crisis, at least shun 
lerm. The Si rail of Hormuz in ihc Gulf 
are only of limiled importance for oil 
transhipment. 

Only between five and seven per cent 
of German oil and 20 per cent of world 
oil are brought ihroiigh the Slraii. 

fn die first half of this year I i per 
'Morwcx Germany's oil come from 
the Gulf states. 

Over the last few years, North Sea oil 
has grown to 4 1 per cent of German re¬ 
quirements. This means any shortfall 
from the Gulf could be easily covered. 

In the long-term the situation is not 
so rosy. Two-thirds of the world’s oil re¬ 
serves of 95 billion tons are in Opec ter¬ 
ritories. 

West Germany cannot permanently 
avoid importing oil from the area. 

Besides worldwide demand for oil is 
increasing, particularly in the develop- 1 
mg countries. At present 45 billion bar- * 
rels are needed daily. 

British Petroleum boss Hcllinuth j 
Buddenberg believes that over the next * 

few years demand will increase 10 per h 
cent. y 

internationally oil markets are tense fi 
and the American oil price is reacting T 
nervously because of the Gulf crisis. But in 
on E uropeail reading realms there is 

little sign of panic. 

In New York the price is hovering n f 

^around 23 dollars a barrel. In Rotter- dr 

,W ... o 

Hie difference, according to rhe ex- of 


j pens, is based on the American over- 
reaction to the Iranian threat. 

There is plen ty of oil in storage so the 
rnJk should be of glut rather than shor¬ 
tage. The Opcc stales see ni to have giv¬ 
en up all attempts at production disci¬ 
pline. The International Energy Agency 
in Paris says 18.2 million barrels were 
produced per day during July. 1.6 milli¬ 
on more than agreed. 

The Irunians und Iraqis have ex¬ 
ceeded their quotas by more than 60 
per cent. Saudi Arabia, the United Arab 
Emirates and Kuwait also seem to have 
disregarded their quoins. 

There is little chance of change in the 
foreseeable future because the Gulf 
stales need money. 

The Iraq-iinn war has cost more than 
just the combatant nations over the past 
seven years. Experts calculate the wur 
has already cost Iraq DMJ6Ubn. 

But the other Arab stales have been 
financially involved in the war as well. 
They have poured out directly DMJOhn 
in aid to Iraq. 

The states of the Middle East arc also 
suffering dramatically front their de¬ 
pressed incomes from oil. A onc-dollar 
drop m the oil price signifies for the . 
Opcc wuMne^a docHne In oil Income 
01 ‘ ,f *«« eight billion dollars. 


Vilest Germany exported 234 billion 
» T dollars worth of goods Iasi year 
says the International Monetary Fund 

P H Sir " j h n ad of ,hc Unill:d Slates 
liondot°re, rS ’“ ndJapan < Zllbi| - 

The popular daily Biid Zeitung 
proclaimed jubilantly, “We arc world 
champions. ’ The paper was right: in¬ 
ternational comparisons arc made like 

Foreign trade figures for 1986 put 
SE™* 1 D , M 526bn and imports^, 
DM414bn. When comparisons ire 
made it all depends on what dollar- 
mark exchange rate is used. 

J* 11 ? beginning of 1986 an Ameri- 
can dollar was worth DM2.50, but at 
® nd ‘He year it was being quoted 
at about DM1.95. What average market 
price is representative then7 

and mV 1 lT ed *!“' 526 bill »" marks 
fif 3 b J on dollars are the same 

S fnr n t ,fte M . 0n . e,ary Fund mus * ^ve 

ratofDM2 S , ta 6 ,,S ' ICal d *“ a " 

BT J l a ° b ! ioUS that DM526bn corre- 

lower d L^* h 3 higher cxcban 8 e rate to a 
tower dollar amount. 

nortant" i he u nna ' analysis ir is not im¬ 
portant whether German exporters hold 

nrst or second place in the world list, 
the only-fact that matters is that for 
many years West Germany has been 
among the top exporters, which shows 
that Its exports are competitive despite 
ntgn production costs. 

Inflation is almost zero and the unit 
labour cost has almost remained un- 
■ changed. These two points have also 
worked in favour of German exports 
Despite prophecies of doom high qual¬ 
ity must have been the reason for the 


■; Between I98U and IVX5 their oil in¬ 
come dropped from 15U billion dollars 
■ to 132 billion dollars. 

M is estimated that oil income for 
1986 was 81 billion dollars, about us 
much us they earned before the oil cri¬ 
sis. 

In addition the decline in the value of 
die dollar has made considerable in¬ 
roads into the purchasing power of the 
oil-exporting countries. 

The Gulf slates' investment possibi¬ 
lities have melted away. These onetime 
free-spending slates are now having to 
ndjust their expenditures to income 
This means that imports and contracts 
have had to he cut. West German com¬ 
panies have felt this. 

A spokesman for building contrac¬ 
tors Ed. Ziiblin of Stuttgart said: -Busi¬ 
ness with Iraq was very important for us 
a few years ago.” But those days are 
past. Ziiblin has been given no new con¬ 
tracts and work on a dam near Mosul in 
Iraq is almost completed. 

j he Sirubag building contractors of 
Cologne have captured no new con¬ 
tracts after having completed a civil air 
port in Basrah and a motorway in the 
west of Iraq. 

The latest statement by Foreign Min¬ 
ister Hans-Dict rich Genscher that 
Baghdad started the war, did not do 
economic relations any good. 

Iraq has cancelled dicussions that 
were t„ be held with Mannesman.! AO 

for a conlaci then rnn Into billion*. . 
According to the Federal Statistics 


Exchange rates play games with 
super-league export figures 


/ - No. u 8j 

“-s 

Office in Wiesbaden both sides i„ * 
war have held hack from investing " ^ 
West German exports . 
dropped Jo p L . r een, last ’ 
DM! .4bn. West Germany onlyX * 
ed goods valued at DM227 milli,m!° ,h 
!?•,■ « «*-i fc* ii,™ ^ 

In ihe first hall of this ve-ii ili. • ' 
l,„s .liangcd. Cpons |„ |' r;ll| 
limlrer lo DM.lili,,,,. 

t, Muiiivrahiv 

the whole of 16 , 86 . ^ an 111 

The same sad picture holds ir U ,f n , 
i.in as well. Imports from Irandram!? 
*im year by 38 per cent t„ 

Exports declined by I"* n .* r „ 

DM.Vihn. ' ' “ 1 tr ccn l to 

'I* 11,0 firsl half of this year j mnnn , 

7 ilramiiicallT^ 

IJM.Win iiihl oxpnris ■„ DM 1 04 , 

M"re ihan (.0 p,-. , V111 , lf j 

“ ,cd ll,r *y e-m/ja 4 

DJHs'Tr 1 7tim more ,han • 

I m. T Ins was brought about mainlyby 

lI k- sales slogan: "Buy Persian carnets 

wink* you can. a spokesman lur their* 

,,,an textiles industry said wit ha snub. 

Iinlustry has so lar taken a relaxed 

view .of'developments in (lie taM.The 

poliiieal situation and the way oilpncti ( 

have gone ha\c been responsible for li 

ciiniinuing cuts in wlmt used lo be a 

flourishing trade at the beginning of the i 

1980s. j 

I he outlook could change as soon as 
ihe warring parties lay down their arms. 

I hen Iraq anil Inin would need to 
build up a modern industrial base. Wea 
Germany's position in the Gulf is not so 
bad. West Germany remains one of tin 
major trading partners for both corn- 
,rte *"» 11 - Z/ycAW . 

(Muu^.irifi /t-nung. K Aujuim if!'; 


Exports 


in 1986 



Erte *i SdWiNlI Var^a QrnbH 


coumrys success on international mar- 

bn!ed add !b ' he “ por,s "• broadly 
based, motor vehicles, electronics 

equipment. Iron and steel, chemicals 
synthetic materials and textiles. 

a . hls . wldeTa,lge means staying power 
end reduees sensitivity to the ups and 
downs of international trade. P 

There is considerable dependence 
on free world trade when every third 
U export-dependent. However 

nwi G ? rman ex P ort surplus of 
DM112bn last year is a constant 


source ol auti-free world iriulc endea¬ 
vours, particularly in the USA. 

This indicates that the old mercan¬ 
tilist ideas, that every effort should he 
made to achieve the highest possible 
export surplus, no longer holds good. 

Some industries are very exports- 
oriented. More than 50 per cent of 
workers in the engineering and automo¬ 
bile industries arc involved in export 
contracts. H 

Each of these has an export turnover 
of almost DMiOObn, putting both in- 
dusines at the top of the list of expo?- 
ters, in front of the electronics and 
chemicals industries. and 

• In the iron and steel industries it is 
said that 80 out of every 100 workers 

ared.recUyoriaUirec.lyLo^Ta": 

*oMd S L G .rT any ' S S,ron * P°®ition on 
world markets seems endangered since 

in Ih°"° n ■ WiN deny thal c *Porters have 
amounT of 

U on!y n wor?ri,«.?° ,lar ear " ed 

marks f 3S many deulsche- 

mosi'beTricrcascd’n* 'f 13 ' ' i,her P rices 
increased, neglecting competi- 


livity, or exporters' profits must hex- 
diiced. 

To this can be added that thereto 
been a worldwide slowing down of rile 
economy, which is a checking factor 
on exports, and the oil states arc no 
longer the big spenders ihev usd w 
be. 

But despite all this exports have held 
iheir own extraordinarily well. The , 
ue of West German exports weakened : 

,he firsl h:|11 of 1^87 h : 
M256bn, down three per cent, bunk 
cxjjort volume remained the same. 
could only have happened beef* 
prices had dropped. 

Import prices have dropped ihvrf 
on average by ten per cent so^ /lhe 
export surplus in ihe first six nwrth 5 ^ 
this year reached h record high of 
DM5 5 bn. It does look as if exports have 
not yet completely adjusted to reduced 
order books. 

Certainly West German exporter 
have looked on the slight increase in the 
dollar exchange rate with relief, but in 
general j| is difficult to say where the 
breakeven point lies. 

For example a little while ago it was 
being said at Porsche that when the dol¬ 
lar was at DM2.20 Porsche could still 
do solid business, and they could come 
to terms with DM1.80 but they would 
not be making the profit they would like ; 
to be making. 

The central banks promptly reacted 
to the dearer dollar by buying up dollar* 
so as to brake the exchange rate i fl ” ! 
crease and so remove barriers to Amer¬ 
ican export efforts. 

This shows just how much monetary 
policy and foreign trade influence each 

° lher - Volker Wo,I 

{Suiiduui’ichk.' Zcitufig, Munich. 8 August (UH?) 
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Millionaire computer whizz-kid 
soars over Silicon Valley 




A t 31, Andreas von Bechtolsheim is 
worth about 60 million dollars by 
his own reckoning: he is one of that 
small band of self-made men from Sili¬ 
con Valley, in California. 

Bcchiul.sheim conics Irom ihe iowii of 
Nonnenhorn, on Lake Constance. 

This day, l had lunch with him at 
Roger's Deli: meal salad on rye bread 
and a small bottle of red currant juice. 
Cost: 3 dollars 49. 

This is the man, dressed in jeans Rnd 
n coloured, lumberjack's shirt, called 
Wunderkind by his American friends. 
His rise from student to successful 
young businessman has been breath¬ 
taking. 

His story begnn five years ago when 
he was studying computer science at 
Stanford University. At 24 he wrote his 
thesis. 

He and Vinod Khosla, son of an Indi¬ 
an emigrant, had the idea of forming a 
company. They brought in the man 
whom experts regard as the software gu¬ 
ru, William Joy, of Berkeley University 
on the other side of San Francisco Bay. 

Scott McNealy of Harvard, who had 
already worked with another computer 
firm, also joined them. 

f Please mail to: 


They quickly raised their start-up 
capital of 4.5 million dollars. 

Bechtolsheim said: “1 did most of the 
development al Stanford alone. When 
we founded the firm ii was impossible to 
press on alone.” 

Bechtolsheim quickly found a name 
for the firm, Sun Microsystems, derived 
from an abbreviation of a Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Network (SUNj experimental 
project. 

In the first year the four men had 
sales of almost 9 million dollars. In the 
second soles were 39 milion and in Ihc 
third they sold 119 million worth of 
their products. All of them had become 
millionaires over-night. 

The hectic pace of the computer in¬ 
dustry was too much for Vinod Khosla, 
who decided at the age of 30 to pull out 
and retired with 17 million dollars. 

Andy, ns Bechtolsheim's friends call 
him, said: “It is true I’m worth about 60 
million." Before he answered he paused 
to consider if his personal wealth was 
really so high. To get an accurate view 
he had to add up his share portfolio. 

About 50 of his comrades-in-arms 
have become millionaires. The dazzling 
rise in share prices has brought this 
about. 

The young German said: “But there is 
nothing special about the money. Apart 
from giving fundamental security it does 
not make much difference." 

He said that he enjoyed his job. But 
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he does not de¬ 
scribe himself as n 
“workoholic,” a 
man obsessed with 
the job. He said: “1 
don’t do anything 
that I regard ns stu¬ 
pid." Can he im¬ 
agine that he would 
go into early retire¬ 
ment with his milli¬ 
ons? "Not on your .... ... _ 

life. It would be too 1* J - j i ^ 

pii ^ tr Salad and bread 

boring. III go off 

and play golf when 

I'm 60." He lives a short way from his 
old university and only five miles from 
the firm. 

His life is spartan. He sleeps on a 
floor mattress. He has relented now and 
has at last got a cleaning women. 

“Electronics and computers always 
fascinated me. I built lighting consoles 
for my school friends when I was young. 

On holiday I was always the one who or¬ 
ganised the amplifier, which did not 
leave me a lot of time for girls," he said. 

“For a long time I wanted lo be a 
scientist, but that was too frustrating be¬ 
cause you could not build anything." 

His father is a teacher. In 1974 he 
won a prize in the physics sector of the 
nation-wide competition “Jugend 
forscht." His contribution was called 
“Precise currency measurements 
through ultra-sound.” 

After his frugul meal ut Roger’s Deli 
he jumped into his gold metallic 
Porsche 944 Turbo and went back to 
the office. 

He said: “I don’t mind having my 
photograph taken anywhere but I’m not 
so keen on having it taken here,” as he 
got into his super car that has every ext¬ 
ra imaginable. 

The ten main buildings of Sun Micro¬ 
systems almost make up u district of the 
town of Mountain View, population 
60,943, thal stands to the east of the 
Bayshore Freeway, US Highway 101. 

The buildings are each about the size 
of a medium-sized multi-storey ■ car 
park. They are set in park landscaping 
with lawns that would be the envy of any 
gardener of the Old English Garden 
school. 

Andy explained that all the buildings 
were leased. "That is much cheaper than 
buying property. Instead of doing that 
we can taken on a couple more engi¬ 
neers from whose work we can profit.” 

He cannot imagine living anywhere 
else other than California. “First, the 
. wind comes from the west,pud Ib^ra Js 
8,000 kilometres of the Pacific out 
there. When I first came here I could not 
work properly. The weather was always 
so wonderful, that one felt you had to 
take advantage of it all the time. After a 
while I realised that it was always beau- ; 
tiful weather here," 

He knows his way about the USA. He : 
has travelled through almost every state. 

He said; “When 1 arrived here JO 
years ago for months on end I went on 
camping trips visiting mountains, cany¬ 
ons and deserts.” ’ 

If the stress gets too tough he jets to 
Canada for a few days in the mountains. 

He claims to be a great nature lover. Or • 
he goes off to Hawaii to go surfihg, his 
second great passion. ' : 

There is unbelievable chaos bn the 
ground floor of Annex 5. In the half- . 



d lunch ... Andy von Bechtolsheim 

(Phuio: Thlcrhtich) 

light there are dozens of partition walls, 
removal cases piled on top of each other 
and disused office furniture. We made 
our way along the only passnge through 
the chaos to a corner to the left. 

Bechtolsheim office is small and un¬ 
pretentious, about the size of a tax 
clerk's office in Germany. It could hard¬ 
ly be described as an executive suite. 

He was calm, spoke quickly and with 
concentration. "I can use my lime ns I 
like," He did not become a scientist but 
an enthusiastic designer. 

His enthusinsm is n kind of modem 
occupational therapy for the firm. He is 
able to indulge his passion and bring 
new computers into being. 

His creations regularly make front¬ 
page news in the Wall Street Journal. 

He said that financial nnalysts predict 
that “in two years al the latest we shall 
lirciik through ihc magic one billion dol¬ 
lar sales figure. 

"Last year we had J,800 employees, 
now Ihc figure is about 4,000. The aver¬ 
age age is 32.” 

He believes that the whole computer 
business is going through a revolution in 
which all the large, unwieldy computers 
could he replaced by compact compu¬ 
ters the size of a television set. 

“The difference between our com¬ 
pany and others is iliat wc do not pro¬ 
duce personal computers but systems 
with the same capabilities, which umil 
now only large computers possessed. 
Thai is exactly whnl people in compan¬ 
ies want." 

The 1 other advantage his company has 
is thal Sun computers are cheaper than 
other computers. They cost from 5,000 
dollars. The largest, fitted with every re¬ 
finement, cost 200,000 dollars. 

"Our business is so good that we 
don’t need to advertise. Customers 
come to us," he said. 

His recipe for success is simple: “We 
want to achieve maximum success from 
a. niinintuiq,qf wprk." This means thal 
individual components are purchased 
and assembled at Sun in the unit con¬ 
struction system. “We already know 
precisely what our requirements will be 
for next year. I produce a new computer 
practically once a year." 

He arrives at his office' between eight 
and nine in the morning and leaves for 
an evening meal usually about seven. 

He has a couple of personal compu¬ 
ters at home but "they are not used 
much. I need a break from them and my 
girlfriend, Susan, complains anyway.” 

He was last in Germany two years ago 
to pick up a visa. He said: “When 1 visit 
my parents on Lake Constance I see 
that everything is the same as it was.” 

He excused himself and said: "Let’s 
see what has been going on." He raced 
Continued on page 8 
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Ooiin Research Minister Heinz Ricx- 

u -"nil? I,as t,Lnicd char « c * by the 

Berlin DIW economic research institute 
lImi Germany is dropping farther and 
lunher behind Japan and the United 
scales in scientiric research. 

Herr Ric.scnJ iii her says German in¬ 
dustry compares well with its competi¬ 
tors m technology-intensive sectors. 

German standards in robot, laser, bi- 
ocatoJyst and sensor research were little 
short of America’s and, rn some areas 
ahead of Japan's. 

The minister has reason for ull the 
justification: he has to cut some direct 
and indirect subsidies. 

Manpower subsidies for research-in¬ 
tensive firms are to he scrapped. This 
year they wifi total DM4<J(Jm. 

Special depreciation allowances for 
research investment are to be scrapped ( 
at the end of next year. Investment sub¬ 
sidies available since 1974 may also be ; 
axed. , 

Ministry officials admit that small 1 
and medium-sized companies will be 
the main losers. So Herr Ricscnhubcr r 
needs to try nml disarm critics by cm- f 
phasismg how well-placed Germany is. u 

Industrial sources estimate that sub¬ 
sidies totalling DM i Im a year are due to Si 
be axed. Rut what nhoui German re- P< 
search. Is 11 reafly in such a line suite as oe 
the Ministry claims? cc 

Herr Ricscnhubcr bases his claim on 
a report by the Institute of Systems m 
rechnohigy and innovation Research iht 

» wS la,e,y ‘ he * orgo1 llt "wntion Mi 
■u the iSI survey is based on I982 I i- *'p:i 

KC"* rCCCnl dnla 1,01 having hccn cn 1 

b also notes that German research the 

Zio Cn !l aieS ,eJ “ 0,1 w,vunwd tcchnol- is I, 

Ufl medium-intensity re- acai 

f,Vni; , r d , ^ ,nL '° n : g ' ,n which German hall 
firms really are weJI-pluced. \ 

>et when the overall research ex- not 
U C " d “' c °[ ,hc n I“j° r "-"‘ling coumrics han 

als^ran n' 1 lh . e . Feill;ri,i Re l >uhli c is 111 ] UCl.i 
U S a ‘™ rd "’* >■> a spokesman for scic. 

JbdI) a "° n ° r Gorman lnil “«ry B 
US investment in research anil deve- se-ir 

J; 

gmnee to come a poor third. n 

rhJn C Com P arist>n is distorted by ex- BDI 
change rate fluctuations, however, £5 

US investment also includes defence sean 

DMmnk conlrac,s totalling nearly tj 

DMlUObn. and research spendina com- nr 

parisons arc difficult to draw irf other 2.,'* 
respects too. in other tcs. g 


TECHNOLOGY 


Arguments loom in face of 
plan to cut subsidies 

• in the past 30 years German research 

^tilttrrOtaDMtudgtr single (riiiihlazing discovery in niolecu- 


in 19S5 the Americans spent only 13 
n . per cent of their R & D budget on basic 
is research, as against 20 per cent in the 
Federal Republic. 

ir Another substantial difference is that 
d German industry bankrolls roughly 60 
per cent of its research expenditure it- 

e Jf ft US firms raise ,iMlc m °re 

than half of the money they spend on R 
II *D. 

e Even so, the growth rate of German 
r research spending has declined, as the 
Research Ministry has partially admit- 

According to DIW figures the United 
states has increased R & D outlay by 11 
per cent since 1980, as against a 25-per- 
ienr increase in Germany and a A5-ncr- 
ccnt increase in Japan. 

The Ministry may argue that the DIW 
■survey is based on 1980. a year in which 
itiL German economy, and with it re¬ 
search spending, was marking time. Hut 
Ministry olfinals note with alarm the 
ptiri.culaily striking" efforts undertak¬ 
en by Japan. 

Anoihcrstriking statistic compiled by 

rcscarch asso ciation 
inat Japan has three limes more re- 
search scientists than the Federal Re- 1 

ffjWf .UAil«LSuite«.fivegna a : 

hull Hines as many). 

Mnnpower and spending figures may , 
not In a clear yardstick of success A 
handlul nf imayinmive loners can ' 

sc!Sr re ,ta0 “ ,n "» ,,f "«■"* r 

Bui I he likcltluuKl or achieving grea- ‘ 
,cr s “ cccss ^ means „r „ high” * 
i.«..irch outlay is clearly subslumiul. 

„™,. ,hc facl "“l P« cnpiin R & I) m 
spending, at DM970 in the Federal Re- 
E ub ICl " roughly on a par with the US " 

EUmir ° ducs no1 in 5 

Despite being far from badly-plaecd r! 
BDI spokesmen fake a somewka” eent-' 

seJjh^ ° f I**" ° U «l°° k f ° r G -n la n C [^ cl 

orilmL 5 ^ 11 haS WC8k s P° ls in fu »urc- ci 
onemed sectors such as microclcctron- th 

^genetic engineering and new materi- cc 


In the past 30 years German research 
scientists are said to have made not a 
single t rail blazing discovery in ninlecu- 
lur biology. 

It looks very much ns though (he im- 
I portancc of research will continue to in¬ 
crease in the years ahead. 

The compelitivc advantage and effi¬ 
ciency of advanced industrialised coun¬ 
tries can only be maintained if they 
open up new markets with new products 
and problem solutions. 

That is why the German electronics 
industry is so insistent in clamouring for 
strong government support. 

Industrial research and development 
totalling DM21 hn n year must, it says 
continue until ihc turn of the century to 
oc met largely by subsidies. 

This argument is advanced in a sur- 
vey entitled Microelectronics 21100 and 
published by industrial, university and 
research institute interests. 

Semiconductor manufacturers arc al¬ 
so demanding a helping hand with addi¬ 
tional investment totalling DM I4bn. 

If no help is forthcoming, chip maim- 
tourers nay, .he Federal Republic will 
forfi.il by .lie end of .he eenlury any 
•.■liiim .. miglii have in being an n.lv- 
•meed industrialised country. 

In other words, German industry is 
clamouring for Milium in subsidies in 

cnmpelhnrs! ' ri,il 


There is sure to he heated ir., 
over whether there can be any ftE?* 
. "<>n m handing over puhli/ 

le.uling companies such as Si,..* ,u 
cant profits hand over n£ ***** 
Hut (lie survey clearly show* 

S 3 * *- ——-Sr: 

, inMilulc*iR OdogL 1 nines !Z 
it lakes for a new product to grow 
imided is growing steadily slum*-S’ 
•be (piest for new products i* ,5* 

more and more lime. a 

It cites an impressive cxamni* f 
Hie chemical industry where iA f ° E 

»y WOs. 3.000 symlTe. k'JZ** 

were enough to produce u *i n r“ n * 

Jl^rpbjn.p^ee.ive.ba.w^ 

ede .ha. makes .he grade, as if wet f 
Manpower accounts f ur the lion', 
share of German industrial research 
Another IW figure indicates that fhc * 
■suireh payroll of manufacturing indus* 

• f y grew by 29 per cent helween “ 

I'rehl'-df Wl " k ' W:IR ° hi " Wcl,ow 

Al the same (ime billions me sncnloo 
Keeping existing pi oil mis 
leaving only one R * D deutsektwV *. 

l ; ,ur '"vest in “offensive" rewatA ( 
*i| the kind that is likely to achieve trail 
htn/.ing results. 

German research is douhlless still in j 
an enviable [nisilion tty world .stand* ! 
ards. Inn ir.s research potential will need 
l<> be [mi io heller use if it is to catch up 
with the United States or avoid being 
overtaken by Japan 

Jiirge/i Sus\cHbur$er 
(KiilniT .S|jiiIi-Ali/i-i|<ci. t 'iiIujmK'. I AnpllM IVRI| 
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Continued from page 7 
die computo cursor over .lie arrean on 
W n ! mLSXUgcs ••catly apficared. 

. i ""'"led to know the worth of new 
miero-proeesst irs. The "letter" is answered 
m a second. 

I Ic does not have a secretary. To his left 
mere is n telephone answering machine 
which has tarn fed with the message: “Hi, 
Hhs is Andy llechlolsheini. you can lenve u 
messnge.. 

His “machine," or work station, known 
by his initials AVB, is the centre of every- 
dung. “My sumiime is loo long for Ameri¬ 
cans and I don’t get along with Ihc von, so 
I ve dropped it.” 

Every Sun employee has his own ma¬ 
chine named in this fashion. Andy has 
contact with everyone and can originate 
circulars, question documents and so on 
through his machine.” This is his control 

r n f r Wh * Ch hc °P cn «<* his king¬ 
dom in Mountain View and via which he 


alsn kci'|M j„ contact with the iext u/flit 
world. 

Reside his computer there is a wnd 
jucee of equipment with telescopic anlifr 
uae t lint looks like a short-wave receiver. 

Me presses two hutton.s ami instantly 
, sbKik-niarket quotations lor Sin 
■shares nml the shares of competitors ap¬ 
pear. Andy murmured: “Ah, dropped tiro 
eighths." 11 

Eventually wc went into the h»lyofho- 
hes, a darkened room. On the desk lie hid 
ui a model of next year’s computer b 
wood arid plaster. Me said that he (relieved 
!! wou,d ^ Ihc winner of all time "bccaurf 
it was smaller, faster and more effdrf 
than anything wc have had before.” 

All the electronic component of ft 
new model have been reduced to 
»f two postcards. Then I had to lake*? 
leave. The “machine” was culling. 

I He ter Yliifrhiicli 

(Die Well, Ilium, x Augu' 1 
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Rntaifslxi 

Dflutachen Industrie 

Erzaiignisse 

in Germany * 
j unG Hire Herstelier, 

PIMfertaggliaiii tonnswi 


Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 

S es r°f supp| y- cut costs by 

buying at lower prices. y 

This is a reference work every 

buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Producis, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manuhoturefs or supplier’s 

eachTu h X nUmbefiSlte,ad,w 

1,400 psges A4 , indexed In 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free in 
Bermeny, DM107 clfebroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 
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Postfach 11 04 52 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 
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Liquid-phase epitaxy: a woman 
makes it all crystal clear 


■ y 



T he laboratory looks as though che¬ 
mists and physicists shared it, with a 
tiled table-top and a ventilator hood of 
the kind chemists use and a man-sized 
electronic switchgear box with yellow 
and red flushing lights. 

Cables and pipes converge on the 
centre of the room, where two quartz 
retorts about two metres long arc ar¬ 
ranged horizontally. It is clearly a room 
where precision work goes on. 

Wafer-thin layers of crystuis are bred 
in the vacuum of the glass retort. They 
are only a few thousandths of a millime¬ 
tre thick. 

Elisabeth Bmiser is here in her ele¬ 
ment. Quietly, patiently, she talks about 
her work, showing not the slightest sign 
of what would be entirely justifiable 
pride. 

Only a few days before our interview 
she had been in London to receive her 
share of the IBM Europe Science and 
Technology Prize, awarded this year for 
the second time and worth 100,000 
Ecus, or about DM210,000. 

Frau Bauscr, a physicist, has worked 
since 1971 at the Max Planck Solid- 
State Research Institute in Stuttgart. 

She was awarded the prize in recogni¬ 
tion of “her research in the sector of 
atomic and molecular processes with 
the aid of which semiconductor crystals 
designed to have specific electronic 
properties can be bred with unsur¬ 
passed purity and perfection.” 

Stuttgart-born Frau Bauser shared 
the award with Bruce Arthur Joyce of 
Britain and Manijch Razeghi, an Irani¬ 
an-born woman scientist who works in 
France. 

AH three followed the same objective 
in their award-winning work: that of 
breeding the purest possible semicon¬ 
ductor crystals with specific optical and 
electronic properties. Each of them set 
about their task in a different way. 

Frau Bauser specialised in liquid- 
phase epitaxy* a process with which 
scientists have long been conversant but 
which she has used to discover and 
make use of entirely new opportunities. 

The principle of liquid-phase epitaxy 
— defined as the growth on a crystalline 
substrate of a crystalline substance that 
mimics the orientation of the substrate 
— is one that everyone can observe in 
the simplestof.household experiments. 

You dissolve as much salt as possible 
in hot water, saturating the water in 
NaCl. 

Then chill the water so it can no long¬ 
er absorb as much salt. It will be over¬ 
saturated and salt crystals will be pre¬ 
cipitated. 

That, in principle, is what happens in 
the Stuttgart research lab. The semicon¬ 
ductor material that is to be crystallised 
— silicium, gallium arsenide or germani¬ 
um — is dissolved in liquid metal until it 
reaches saturation point. 

Gallium, indium, bismuth, tin or al¬ 
loys of them are used as solvents. Heat¬ 
ed to between 400 and 700 degrees cen¬ 
tigrade, the solution lies like a droplet of 
mercury on a movable crucible in the 
quartz retort. 

The crucible is turned over for a mo¬ 


ment, pouring the droplet over a mun- 
ocryslallinc wafer between l.S and 4 
square centimetres in size. 

In the process a crystal layer between 
1 and 150 thousandths of a millimetre 
thick is formed. 

Frau Bauser and her Stuttgart col¬ 
leagues have succeeded in finding out 
how crystals grow and how their growth 
can be controlled. 

A crystal always tries to find a germ 
on which to start life — a step or un¬ 
evenness on the given surface. 

It doesn't grow upward from the step 
as might be imagined; it grows along the 
edge, which moves accordingly. 

If the step was originally only a single 
molecular layer tall (and wafers this thin 
can be produced), then a crystal can be 
grown that is totally flat and also only a 
single molecular layer tall. 

Ideal crystals of this kind cun be 
grown to sizes of several square mil¬ 
limetres. 

The finest crystals do not grow in cru¬ 
cibles. Frau Bauser and her colleagues 
use other techniques with which layers 
of crystals with different properties can 
be superimposed more easily. 

As these layers grow at a rate or 
roughly one molecular layer per second, 
their quality depends to a crucial degree 
on how fast the solution is poured on to 
the wafer and drained off it again. 

This speed is controlled in Stuttgart 
by using a centrifuge specially devised 
in collaboration with thu Swiss Techni¬ 
cal University In Zurich'.-The Swiss 
equipped the rotor with magnetic bear¬ 
ings to prevent oil or grime from pollut¬ 
ing the vacuum chamber. 

At several hundred revolutions per 
second the centrifuge can reduce 
growth times to fractions of a second. 

Frau Bauser has helped to make li¬ 
quid-phase epitaxy a serious rival of the 

F or most people snow crystals arc a 
fleeting thing of beauty. Mathemati¬ 
cians also find them interesting from a 
scientific viewpoint. 

Leading mathematicians have for 
years looked into how a snow crystal 
takes shape. Scientifically they rate it a 
“free marginal value problem." 

High-powered computers and adv¬ 
anced mathematical formulas have been 
harnessed to describe the growth of 
simple crystals in laboratory tests. 

But the bizarre phenomenon has yet 
to reveal its every secret. 

Over 200 scientists from 25 countries 
met .at Irsee in the Bavarian Alps to dis¬ 
cuss crystalline growth and other issues 
in an International Colloquy on Free 
Marginal Value Problems. 

Topics mathematicians approach in 
this way include the way in which toxins 
are spread after an accident, how salt is 
separated from sea water and liquid 
flow forecasting. 

Mathematicians can thus be seen to 
have left the realm of abstraction and to 
be on their way to dealing intensively, 
and in an interdisciplinary fashion, with 
— let us say — facts as well as figures. 

Professor Richard Hart of Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La., is a re¬ 
cognised expert on mathematical calcu¬ 
lation of bone growth after accidents. 
He has devised models that describe 
growth in detail. 

The next step will be to forecast bone 


other two pro¬ 
cesses for which 
her fellow-physi¬ 
cists were awarded 
their shares of the 
prize in London. In 
the late 1960s 
Bruce Joyce helped 
discover molecular 
ray epitaxy, a pro¬ 
cess by which the 
heated substrate is 
bombarded with a 
ray or beam of at¬ 
oms or molecules. 

Manijch Razeghi in f 
contrast uses a 
much more ncwly- 
dcvcloped process 
known as metal or¬ 
ganic chemical 
steam deposition. It 
aims at combining 
the advantages of 
the other two. A 
gallium arsenide . .. B 

crystal is created 
by bringing a hoi 

steam mixture including gallium and 
arsenic into contact with the crystalline 
substrate. 

The gases are then split up, the galli¬ 
um and arsenic forming a crystalline 
compound on the wafer surface. 

Why go to all this trouble? Frau 
Buuser’s crystals arc used in basic re¬ 
search by fellow-scientists at her Stutt¬ 
gart research institute. 

They try, for instance, to find out what 
changes a semiconductor's properties un¬ 
dergo if it is deliberately polluted. 

IBM Europe may pride itself on not 
awarding Ihc prize in connection with in¬ 
dustrial research, hut findings of this kind 
arc indispensable for chip manufacturers. 



Elisabeth Bauser busy growing molecular layers. 

(Phuiu: MPG) 

gallium and The thinner the semiconductor waf- 
the crystalline ers can be bred and the more exactly 
their properties can be arranged, the 
[ up, the galli- faster computers using chips made of 
a crystalline this material will work, 
rface. So the jury has awarded the prize for 

rouble? Frau work in n rcscarch sector not a million 
il in basic rc- miles away from IBM's interests, 
s at her Slut I- The independent j’uiy includes Nobel 
laureates Leo Esaki and Ilya Prigoginc. its 
i find out what German members arc Gishert z.u Putlitz. 
properties un- vicc-chanccllor of Heidelberg University, 
luted. and Hnns-Joachim Qucisscr, head of the 

: itself on not Stuttgart Max Planck rcscarch institute 
action with in- where Frau Bauser works, 
igs of this kind Rainer K hi ting 

lanufacturers. (SiuugnricrZdiung, I August lux?) 


Mathematicians 
meet under 
the snowdrops 

growth in detail. “Many knee or shoul¬ 
der joint transplants have failed because 
the bone developed other than in the 
manner intended," he said. 

Applied mathematics was in a posi¬ 
tion to forecast the course of growth 
and thus ensure successful, surgery (al 
least in this respect)! 

Extremely complicated calculations 
were involved. They could only be car¬ 
ried out with the aid of computers. 

Today’s mathematical models have 
long ceased to have much in common 
with Pythagoras. Many theorems are so 
complex they can only be outlined by 
means of video films. 

Professor Karl-Heinz Hoffmann, who 
teaches applied mathematics at Augs¬ 
burg University, said: “We take eight 
hours to calculate the minute period of 
time in which a snow crystal grows to a 
diminutive extent.” 

Mathematical formulas and models 
are also used in aerospace research. 
"Memory metals” such as titanium-nick¬ 
el alloy can be used to stow antennas in 
space capsules that open out into (heir 


operational shape when subjected to 
heat in outer space. 

This new generation of metals might 
conceivably be used in aero engines loo. 
said Professor Martin Giicksman of the 
Polytcchnical University in Troy, N.Y. 

Professor Julian Szckcly of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
(MIT) feels applied mathematics is only 
at the outset of its possibilities of solv¬ 
ing free marginal value problems. 

If, one day, it succeeds in calculating 
the growth of mineral crystals there will 
be a groundwork for devising new semi¬ 
conductor alloys for use in computer 
technology. .. 

He and his associates arc working un¬ 
der high pressure to solve the problems 
associated with crystal calculations. 

None of the scientists at the Irsee 
gathering was prepared to forecast 
what conclusions might be derived 
from the solution of another unsolved 
question. 

The laws by which liquid movements 
arc governed apply equally to ocean 
wave movements. Once they arc known, 
wave movements can be forecast. 

'■ So can the spread of toxins after an 
accident — either man-made or a natu¬ 
ral disaster. The prevention or contain¬ 
ment of both would be invaluable. 

High-powered computers and new 
mathematical formulas may well be able 
to solve these questions before long. ■ 
(Ntinibeiger Nachrichten, 5 August 1987) 
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There’s nothing quite as 
grand as a Steinway 


A rtur Rubinstein once suit I there was 
nothing in the world like ;i Siciuwav 
pi.mo. He also once stiiil ih.n he would 
never visit or perform again in Ger¬ 
many. 

Well, he did come to Germany again. 
And the reason was Steinway. In 1966 
he came to Hamburg to collect his old 
piano from Stcinway & Sons where it 
was being repaired after being damaged 
three years earlier in Israel. 

He recognised it from among a dozen 
others because of its tone and he greet¬ 
ed it with a kiss. 

People still remember how Rubin¬ 
stein tested every key. every one of the 
US notes in various shades of tone und 
tried out the instrument's whole dynam¬ 
ic range. 

The Stcinway staff were treated to a 
concert by the great pianist, who ex¬ 
pressed Ins delight in the inimitable 
■sound he produced from it. 

The name Stcinway comes from Ger¬ 
many. but the company’s headquarters 
are now in New York. There is a factory 
m Hamburg mid a sales centre in Berlin! 

Although Stcinway is no longer the 
largest piano manufacturer in the world 
m volume terms, it is the most famous! 

- - : —SlSfiluajtB^.nd.^e,b?si, say ninny, many 

musicians from Richard Wagner to 
Keith Jarrett. 

Hamburg pianist Christoph Eschcn- 
bach described his Stcinway ns "a first- 

™" k of an " wi,h “matchless tone." 
Wilhelm Kempff regarded a Steinway 
pmno ns the -fulfil I men!*- of a pianist’s ' 

- company's history began in 1797 
in Wolfshagen im Harz. Heinrich Engel¬ 
hard Steinwcg was born there on 15 
ebrunry of that year. He was the third 

son or n master charcoal-burner 

f f He ‘ nrich was 13 his mother 

died. His father married again but a yetir 
inter she died, too. 

Then Heinrich’s father and his sec¬ 
ond eldest son were hit and killed by 
lightning. Heinrich saw it happen. 3 
There was nothing in his youth to in¬ 
dicate that he would become world fa¬ 
mous. After hts military service he was 
apprenticed and eventually became a 
master carpenter. 

He married in 1825. settled down 

f„l° P 5 ned bls 0WI1 Wor kshop in Secscn . 
in the HHrz. | n 1836. partly in his work¬ 
shop and partly in the kitchen, he built 
his first p, ano . He had already tried to 
budd a zither,guitar and a small organ 
Heinrich Stcinwegquickly.rccognised 

his own talent and saw the opporiunit- 

Three years later he was awarded 
first prize at the Brunswick Fair for a pi¬ 
ano he had built. . 

The Steinwcg family business adver- i 
Used us pianos. Heinrich Steinwcg an- ■ 
nounced in a weekly paper: “1 guarantee , f 
my pianos for any period of time the r 
purchaser cares to name.- The price of w 
my inlruments is relatively inexpenr i, 
stve." t 

Nevertheless sales possibilities were p 
poor. Customs after 1843 were reslric- (1 
live. During the political disturbances of 
1848 the situation got even more pre- e; 


curious. Heinrich s second eldest son 
Karl got embroiled in ihc Revolution. 

Eventually Karl emigrated to Ameri¬ 
ca and changed his name to Charles. 

Charles was so enthusiastic nhoni the 
, opportunities in the New World that a 
- year later Heinrich Steinwcg decided to 
follow his Mill with the rest of the family. 

Heinrich Sieimveg with his wife, five 
sons and four daughters hoarded the 
“Helene Maimin' hound for New York. 

He sold his house and workshop for 
2.460 thalers. Only his eldest son Theo¬ 
dor remained in Germany. 

As was usual at the time the family 
“Americanised" the family name to 
Stcinway. nor Stone way which would 
have been a direct translation of the 
German name. The family wanted to re¬ 
tain a little of their German origins and 
past. 

The Stein ways were soon .successful 
in America. Heinrich and his sons ai 
first worked in a number of pinno fueio- 
nes in New York. When one of these 
factories was hit by n strike the Stein- 
ways made use of this opportunity to 
build their own pianos again. 

in 1853 they founded their own cum- 
pnny. Stcinway * Sons. The interna¬ 
tionally- liinuius company was born. 

The family business rapidly rose to 
success. By 1864 t he S lein ways owned 
the largest piano factory in the world. 

The firm won one international prize 
aficr another for its products. In 1HS5 
ihey wonflTsi pfize m the NewYork in¬ 
dustrial Exhibition for their pianofortes 
and m 1862 Stcinway captured the first 
prize nt the World Fair in London. 

He did the same thing five years later 
m Paris, where one of the prize judges < 
was Eduard Hanslick, admired and 
reared for his xharp-iongucd criticisms. 

A report of the time said that Slein- 
way & Sons combined German industry < 
with American vision. 

The company used what could he < 
called for the time “high tech" in build- I 
ing instruments. One international na- I 
tent followed hard on the heels of !m- t 
other (altogether more than iOUj. Tire- < 



Reunion 


Artur Rubinstein greets his old piano in HanibuTg In 18 M. 

(Pholcl. du VilJJ: 
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From master carpenter to piano 
maker., Heinrich Engelhard Steln- 

' < Photo: Slcjnway & Sons) 

jessly the Steinways looked for new 
technical ways of building pianos and 
pianofortes, always seeking to produce 
the perfect tone. F ce 

Piano-builders Steinway were also 
excellent salesmen. Salesrooms were 


opened in London in 1875 and a Ger¬ 
man subsidiary. Steinway St Sons, was 
established in Hamburg with its own 
production facilities. 

Eldest son Theodor, who had re¬ 
mained in Germany, moved to America. 
The family asked him to join them alter 
the death of the brothers Albert and 
Karl. 

Nevertheless Theodor's name lived 
on in Germany. He had also set up | U s 
own Jinn to build pianos. Grotri;i,i- 
bicimveg of Brunswick. The company 
MUI exists and enjoys u splendid reputa¬ 
tion. 

Hie history of the Sleinwny company 
■n also an important ehupter in cultural 
liiMury. if only because nil concert pia.i- 
hiiB at lha end .of tho laai acmurV per- 
lormctl on .Stcinwnys 

In 1866 the Sluinway I lall was open¬ 
ed in New York and remained the city’s 
most famous concert hall uniil the 
C iirncgic Hall was built. 

Almost all the most famous artists ol 
the second half of the 19th century 
played there, naturally on a Stcinway pi¬ 
ano. 

At the cud of the last century the suc¬ 
cessful company built a small village of 
homes for its workers which included a 
library and a school where 500 children 
were inught German ami music free of 
charge. 

For years on end the company’s 
“working language" remained German 
The driving force behind ail these un¬ 
dertakings was William Steinwav the 
sixth child and foulh of Heinrich Stein- 
way’s sons. ■ 

_ He was a deeply involved man whose 

f3r be y° nd instru¬ 
ment building and his company. 

He took part, for instance, in the 
Planning of the New York subway, and 

wav UP f" , ry connection ^e Stein- 
way factory on Long Island He 

founded, with Gottlieb Daimler, a mo- 
lor company. ' 

For many years the Sleinway com¬ 
pany was involved not only with E rand 
pianos and pianofortes but also wi?h in- 

amomobll« USI ' 0n en8ines for S * 1 'P S an d 

fenof“ ear,edly 10 ,he 

25 M 0 87 “ leinWay & Son, had built 
— .uuo instruments. The 25 OOnth 

grand pmno went to the Czar’s court iS 

e eSTo Seh r8 ;i o 5 ° ,000th was de,iy - 

Thl S ba ” ker Rothschild in Paris. 

The Prussian King, also played a I 
Stemway as did Richard Wagner who in 
1875 expressed his, gratitude for his 


"matchlessly beautiful” grand par 
- which deserved a better performs 
i than lie was. 

A Steimvay was dcliiww/ to tht 
White I louse in Washinguinin YKftfet 
co ncer is in the pres identic resuiewi 
In 1938 the 3(>().(J()(l||i instrument*.- 
inslalieil in tin- White House, decod 
with rnanjiieiry work ami motivesfi.: 
American musical history. 

Sleinway knew only too well turn 
■salisly eiisiotners' extravagant wishi 
1 Tie company delivered pianos builti 
tile loeeoco .style, instruments made; 
mahogany or jacaranda. I acquire 
white or black. 

It lias also supplied special insrr. 
inenis for Russian television. Two t; 
con grumts wore supplied in tiled? 
<»f red dial exactly malehcs the inl« 
die Soviet l in ion Hug. 

Musicians also make special ilcirtti 
f wr i list rumen is. Vladimir HW» 
ilz has a Sleinway whose keys are v 
built Tor the usual Huger pressure of J- 
grum.s but ten grams less for his fete 
touch. 

Sleinway built a piano for him fc 
now aeoinpaiiies him on all Ifocontf 
lours. For decades it has travelled fi* 
one continent to another. 

Arturo ficncdciti Mielielangeli k- 
two Steinways that go with him on ! 1 
tours. 

I he company remained in the 
for almost a hundred years, until^ 
when the New York company s/J^ 
factory in Hamburg were taken 
I he American media giant CBS . 

The number of family nffltbcft be ‘ 
came too many to enuhlc it to P« rsue . a 
uniform policy. One report said lhaii 
various family lines were unable to sU 
ordinate their interests so that the coifr; 
puny could be commercially viable- 1 - 
Two years ago the company retuitf 
lo private ownership when four Am^l 
can businessmen acquired it. 

Since 1853 Stcinway has delivered* 
most half a million grand pianos and P 
anofortes to all parts of the world. T^i 
SOU.OOOth instrument will shortly & 
completed. The company is not P rf 
pared to say whether it is being P riy 
duccd in New York or Hamburg. 

Every instrument is listed in the coif j 
pany's records, including five salon pifj 
nos that went down with the "Titanic. 

There are about 12,000 separatf 
parts in a Sleinway concert grand. ^ 
made by hand. It is not surprising t* 16 ® 
that it takes almost a year to product 
single instrument. An ordinary piano |J 
finished in about eight months. 

The price of a grand piano is 
Continued on page It 
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■ COMMUNICATION 

Esperanto still setting tongues wagging 
100 years after Unua Libro 


E speranto, la lingvo intcrnacia, nc cs- 
las mortinta; the international lan¬ 
guage, Esperanto, is not dead. 

it is alive and 1(H) years old. Which is 
an appropriate enough point to see if it 
is kicking as well. 

The birth of the language was marked 
by the publication of Unua Libro (First 
Book) by the Jewish ophthalmologist 
Ludwig Lazarus Zamenhof, who called 
himself Dr Esperanto (The Hopeful 
One). 

He grew up in Bialystok, Poland. His 
father was a language teacher. Early in 
life Zamenhof got used to the hubbub of 
languages in eastern Europe. He saw 
that the mistrust that existed between 
the various national groups arose from 
their inability to understand each other. 

He did not devise his language, then, 
as a linguistic exercise hut from practi¬ 
cal considerations mixed with brotherly 
idealism and an attempt for peace. He 
wanted to create a “language bridge." a 
means of furthering international un¬ 
derstanding. 

He worked towards his aim while he 
studied. His father-in-law backed him 
financially so he could publish his First 
Book. 

More books on the basics of Esper¬ 
anto followed, but at first public interest 
was limited. 

The first magazine in Esperanto was 
published in Nuremberg, but not much 
notice was taken of it. It did, however, 
attract some attention in Czurist Russia, 
where it was banned because of an arti¬ 
cle written by Tolstoy. 

It seemed as if Esperanto would shurc 
the fate of “Volapiik," a difficult-to- 
liandle, comical idiom developed by n 
minister from Constance in 1880 which 
disappeared without trace at the turn of 
the century despite a promising beginn¬ 
ing. 



Zumenhof's language was of better 
quality. Anyone can learn and speak ii 
without too much effort and make 
others understand whose mother tongue 
is different. 

The language's worth was proven in 
1905 at the first major Esperantist con¬ 
gress at Boulogne-sur-Mcr. Straight 
away the 700 participants from many 
different countries understood each 
other. World War One brought an end 
to the dream of giving people a means of 
understanding each other. 

Then Esperanto experienced u new 
flowering among workers and not only 
in Germany. More than 5,000 attended 
the world congress in Nuremberg in 
1923. 

Hitler regarded these citizens of the 
world with their “intcrlanguage” as sus¬ 
pect. In 1936 Esperanto was banned. 

Other dictators followed suit. Stalin 
in Russia, Franco in Spain and Salazar 
in Portugal. 

In 1945 it was vital for the language 
to have a new beginning, particularly in 
view of the dominance of English. 

The prospects looked uninviting for 
an artificial world language, although it 
did have advantages over English with 
its mnny irregularities and pronuncia¬ 
tion problems. 

Esperanto was often been spoken of 
favourably in the United Nations and 
Uncsco. But Esperantist circles persist¬ 
ed in remaining, unintentionally, exclu¬ 
sive. 

There arc about a million people to¬ 
day who use Esperanto, There is much 
interest in China.Thcre are supporters 


of Esperanto in every country in the 
world. Travelling Espcraniisis claim 
that, like Rotarians, there is no place 
where they do not have friends. 

Bui the political pressure of the Es¬ 
peranto movement is limited. National 
pride demands u national language. 

In the written documents of the Eu¬ 
ropean Community alone many milli¬ 
ons of marks would he saved per year 
if Esperanto was used as the bridging 
language. 

This is how Zamenhof hoped his 
idea would be understood. 

He believed that the Lingvo Interna- 
cia would amplify, not replace, a na¬ 
tional language. 

A British linguistics professor once 
wrote that Esperanto united the power 
of English, the depth of German, the 
elegance of French and the melodious 
sound of Italian. 

The langunge’s considerable flexibil¬ 
ity stimulates creative phraseology and 
gives pleasure. 

The beginner does noi have to de¬ 
vote effort to exceptions. The rules oF 
Esperanto arc simple and they apply 
absolutely. 

The capacity to express ideas is em¬ 
bedded in the vocahulary which is 
drawn mainly from the romance lan¬ 
guages. 

No other language is tailored to be 
so concise as this language by words 
using suffixes and prefixes. 

Conjugations permit move precise 
forms of expression thnn in other na¬ 
tional languages. 

A completely modern aspect of the 
language is that no living language is 
better suited for use in computers. 

There is plenty of literature in Es¬ 
peranto, original and translations. 
There are magazines and broadcasts. 

There is an Esperanto Association 



hof. (Phniu: ilpuj 

and Congress, language couscs and op¬ 
portunities to practice speaking the 
language. 

There are specialist Esperanto 
groups of railwaymen, phi Intel isls. Ca¬ 
tholics, teachers and the blind. 

Esperantist* have mainly themselves 
lo blnmc that they are regarded as airy- 
fairy idealists. 

They should open themselves up 
more to the world. They should em¬ 
phasise the usefulness of speaking Es¬ 
peranto and the pleasure it can give 
more strongly rather ihan the political 
ideas of peace nnd understanding be¬ 
tween peoples, so often abused. 

Although Esperanto is 100 years old 
it is still modern. It has survived all 
other “artificial"' languages because it 
has n genius of its own and has deve¬ 
loped in practice. 

It has adjusted no worse lo modern 
conditions than it did in Zumenhof's 
time. 

The technical conditions for further¬ 
ing the language are better now than 
ever before. Should not more be done 

about it? ... .... 

G erola Lwf’iittu 

(I-rank Curler AUgt-mcini: A-iiini{> 
fiir IJcuischliuiii. 2K July 1 l #s7 j 


Continued from page 10 

DM19,000 and DM27,000, a concert 
grand can cost anything from 
DM42,000 to DM 100,000. Extra 
charges are made for special specific¬ 
ations such as gilded legs. 

Only choice woods are used in the 
manufacture of the instruments. Spruce 
trees have to be between 700 to 1,000 
metres tall for their wood to be used. 
Beech is used and certain of the 200 
types of mahogany, jacaranda, maple, 
yew and whitewood. 

The tuning board of a Steinway is 
made of six layers of hardwood glued 
together. This ' tuning board, together 
with the metal cast plate, has to with¬ 
stand a constant tension of 20 tons. 

Hamburg is represented by over 250 
selected specialist dealers all over the 
world. New York supplies America and 
Canada. 


This year the Hamburg company has 
listed 1,300 grand pianos and 300 pia¬ 
nos in its work book, the New York fac¬ 


ia musical circles the Hamburg-mi 
instruments are regarded as margin: 
better than those produced in b 
York. No-one is prepared to be spec 
about this. But if it were not true wo 
Artur Rubinstein have had to break 
word? _ , 

Gabriel Na 


(Rheinischcr Mcrkur/Chrisi und Well, 


Bonn, 2 August 1087) 


S peed of data processing is becoming 
more and more important. The fas¬ 
ter a computer can process information 
the better. 

Development in the field is still in its 
infancy, say experts. Yet advances in 
many fields are so rapid that jargon can¬ 
not be standardised quickly enough to 
enable information to be processed ade¬ 
quately. 

New products come on the market 
under several names. One firm can have 
between 10 and 20 names for a single 
product. 

If information about these products is 
to be processed and disseminated in the 
marketplaces of the world, they must 
have standardised names. Otherwise 
there is confusion. 

At the moment, the lack of standar¬ 
dised jargon is causing confusion even 
between specialists within the same dis¬ 
cipline. It causes translators to make 
mistakes, it hinders the dissemination of 
knowledge and it makes technology 
transfer more difficult. 

Scientists in America recognised as 
far back as the 1950s that a lack of, or 
mistaken communication, could lead to 
gaps in information. 

Knowledge needs a suitable organisa¬ 
tion structure and a medium so that it 
can be properly presented. 

For some time scientific activity has 
been involved in classifying, systematising 
and providing terms for matters of fact. 


Data processing 
looks for 
universal jargon 

The systematic examination of such 
regular patterns holds pride of place in 
the terminology that has come to be ac¬ 
cepted as generally valid. 

Therefore expressions are the basic 
elements of our knowledge and termin¬ 
ology is the scaffolding for (he- expres¬ 
sion of that knowledge. 

Formal organisation structures for 
knowledge are developed, particularly 
in research, by artificial intelligence. 

Computer language science is in part 
concerned with keying in and process¬ 
ing our knowledge. The variety of 
knowledge is at present only elucidated 
adequately in certain sectors. 

Terminology and the methods of data 
elaboration strive to make sense of the 
information chain. Terminology exa¬ 
mines real knowledge forms presented 
in specialist and scientific language. The 
results of these researches are valid and 
precise conceptual structures. 

On the other hand the methods of da¬ 
ta elaboration are based on formal lin¬ 
guistic structures. They try to fashion 
these for general application. 


Until now both specialist disciplines 
have developed mostly alongside each 
other. 

In combination experts believe posi¬ 
tive impulses for overcoming problems 
would result. 

The aim of the international congress 
on “Terminologie und Wissentechnik" 
that is scheduled to take place in Trier 
at the end of September is lo bring or¬ 
der to this language tangle. 

The prime question that will be exa¬ 
mined at this event is: “Aided by com¬ 
puters how can an optimum arrange¬ 
ment and structure be brought into the 
constantly increasing flood of knowl- 
edge,” 

One example is obvious: annually be¬ 
tween 150 and 200 billion book pages 
are translated into more lhan 5,000 lan¬ 
guages. 

About one per cent of this mass of 
text is processed by computer. Actually 
every second page could be translated 
more rationally by computer than by 
traditional methods. 

Linguists recognise that not only pro¬ 
fessors should look into new methods of 
data elaboration technology, but doc¬ 
tors, lawyers, engineers and skilled 
workers. 

Recently large companies have began 
to make provision for the cost of infor¬ 
mation in their balance sheets. 

Uaratd Waterman/} 
(Die Welt. Bonn. 28 July 1987) 
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medicine 


Child cancer victims not given enough 
painkillers 6 out of ignorance’ 


TstuttgArter 

■■■■■ ZEITVNG 

/^hiMron in pain /rum advanced cim- 
. f" ; ' rL ‘ offcl1 «<>i given enough 
painkillers, a ci.nfeioiice c.n pain has 
bccniuld. 

■A Canadian specialist, Ronald Mcl- 
zaek said ihis was because of ihc widc- 
.sjiicad but mistaken assumption thai 
children feel pain less than adults. 

He told delegates that doctors were 
far too slow to use painrolicvinn op¬ 
iates. They should not he so afraid. The 
risk ol addiction later was far less than 
many doctors thought. 

Raymond Pothmann, who works nt n 
clinic in Wuppertal which is i| ]e only 
one in Germany specialising in chronic 
pain in children, miilincd its work to 
me conference, the Fifth International 
Congress on Pain, in Hamburg. 

About half of all young people up to 
the age of M know from personal ex¬ 
perience what splitting headaches are 

One per cem of children under sc- J 
un suffers from migraine, and the per- « 
ventage steadily increases with L>. l . 
E.\peris .say this is hceau.sc of excessive l 
stimuli both at school and outside 
Professor Michael Zen*, of Bochum. „i 
said an cm, mated 60 per cent of cancer C 


‘ /! patients in Ihc Federal Republic need 
to he prescribed niorpliium-based 
;• drug* to kill pain. Bui surveys show 
£ 1,1:11 lcw vli'ciors are prepared (n pre¬ 

scribe liiciu. 

What drugs effectively kill pain and 
Ii m what combination can they he ud- 
s ministeredV The congress was at¬ 

tended by about . 1 . 00(1 scientists from 
over -10 countries. 

Other questions dealt with included 
how pain occurs, how it passes through 
the body why cancer patients often 
don t led pain until it is too late vet 
suiter from crippling toothache result¬ 
'll front the smallest and most iiisieni- 
i leant of cavities. * 

Are there any new drugs with which 
to treat widespread complaints such as 
migraine, backache and rheumatism? 
These and other questions were raised 
and discussed at length. 

A summary is bound to arrive at the 
unsurprising conclusion that a pain- 
, ,He l!i inconceivable and that only 
slow progress is being made toward 
Keeping pain in check, 
in some sectors headway may be 

!" ,,ll,cr * 11 pro.ri.clcil, 

Klkiim.itism comes in the latter cate- ' 

fc ! ,ry * more is „ow known ' 

. crr ™i» mil. above all. suk- 
dlu is of drugs used to treat it. i 

nn- mr V 1 prnyrc ' ss lwin B made by v 

? ' S,,tllr "BJ such uHhnerfcron and l 
Cyclosporin that have proved their « 


Meteorological stations 

ah over the world 


d worth ill Other medicinal contexts have 
d failed to live up to expectations. 

A ^ cl 1,1 many eases it is not the effec¬ 
tive drugs that arc lacking but the 
wrong use of drugs and the failure to 
use other means of treatment that com¬ 
bine in make the pain even worse. 

' Given the right treat men t many peo¬ 
ple who suffer from chronic headaches 
could lie helped fur better than they 
have been, the experts agreed. 

They were particularly keen (., see a 
ban imposed on combination pninkill- 

Man >' doctors, the Hamburg con¬ 
gress was told, know much too link’ 
about what can he done to treat mi¬ 
graine and other chronic complaints 
«m<l cause pain. 

Pam, Manfred Zitnmermann or 

s:mi - "« no » » subject dealt 
«nh at German universities.'’ 

Accompanying anil new methods of 
treatment were dealt with in detail ami 

a! 'cngih m papers and debates. 

Acupuncture was agreed to he most 
a eLtive in treating migraine when ii 
«.is correctly used. Relaxation irain- 
mg. sport and massage can similarly he 
most effective. J 

An auemp! «>*» be made to 
persuade patients to eonte to terms 

with their complaint and with the pain 

11,1,1 companies it rather than to ,e- 

s . l)ri U ] w,,c new uiul more powerful 
drug after another,, ., 

In the final analysis even the most 

‘. 'V will end up being more 

or less i ii effective. 

I'aiients must learn to help ilicm- 
Mrlvcs mi other ways." said Eldon 



A woman in pain 

Hamburg artist JOrgan Bvdtnow) 
has won the 8,000-mart prize tats 
Portrait of a Suffering Woman. 5 
artists entered the competition, 
the subject of pain, promoted by; 
German association for the stud} 
P a,n ' iriu.1t>: kiq 


I links, a Canadian who works in a 
clinic alongside anaesthetists, psyc 

II ’Ms and physiotherapists. 
I'aiients at his clinic are not just 

cn in-lmtisc treat mem. Ihc on,pal 
service also helps them after they It 
hospital. 

M ] , aiiunis must be enabled to lea 
active life again," ho said. They* 
imd dial the pain would continue 
dial they would leel hettei. 

kiti Men I'h 
(S<utl } iuili-r /ciiiinj-. H Anoint I 1 


J5rj-jut 


' ablt! l„ reference 

. population, trade and transport. ‘ 

^r da,,, use in 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp.. DM 24.80- 
Aria/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24 . 80 : 

Afrtcai 130 pp., DM 24.80' 

Europe/USSR. 240 pp.; DM 24.80 . 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F - A - Br0CkhaUS - Poslf ^h 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


Doctors can usually do littli 
for backache, says specialis 

L'-l/'ho in Mill.... I. I . . 


IJackache is seldom helped by dw- 
-Utorx; 95 per cent of cases recover 
■spontaneously within two or three 
weeks. Swedish onhopnedic surgeon 
Erik Spangfon says. b 

Professor Spangfon, of Huddinue 

foMhT^h .°? i!aK — in H.mhXJ 

Pain f H Imerna!,onal Congress on 
dn^ C in IOld the Gcrman ncwsagcncy 

=r=^Bs£= 



doctorrwer r ein P “ n d!mcul. ail,nU,Cd thi “ 

reason was that * '■ ,l pos,tlon ' One 
^He’ eXam , ined ca '■^Uycnough*“ ^ 

geons ^Jid 1 nok as a^ruf 1 ^ 0 ^ 6 ^ ■iu 1 '- 


Doctors must. |,e fell, learn 
sl,a ' •' patient's backache 
assume chronic proportions 
ii H»ut five per cent ol patients .« 
Irom chronic backache of this kii 
1 ,c ‘ : v s P Jir ed neither effort i 
pr-'n.se in their bids to get rid of tl 
They accounted for 811 per ccn/ 
penditure in the orthopuedic/^ 
Asked how he felt about acu 
lure, he said it could ease the pi 
not cure the backache. 

Professor 13rune said tried ant 
cd non-steroid drugs were still tl 
way of treating arthritic pain a 

nammation. 

Tile latest experiments with 
*uch as Interferon and Cyclospor 
aflcci the hody's immune systei 
not proved very promising on 
•scrutiny. 

Gisfcle Guilbaud of Paris and 1 
Schmidt of Wiir^hurg presenU 
search findings indicating that 'i 
rheumatism drugs blocked sensiti 
pain right in the joint rather than , 
nervous system. 

There arc about 2,000 ncr''c-e] 
a joint. They arc normally inset 
but can, in the sick, respond to ai 
g'Mcr pain. 

They were activated by bioche 
changes resulting from inflation 
Professor .Schmidt said. Other a 
Continued on page 13 
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Organic vegetable farming 
not better, says survey 


* ; 


•xb, i**V^*, 


V*.- 

-v. "V m-j. ». 


T he differences between vegetables 
grown traditionally and those grown 
organically cut both ways, says a report. 

The authors say neither form of culti¬ 
vation has a clear advantage. Wilhelm 
Kbnig and Jtirg Lcislncr of the North 
Rhine-Westphnlian Ecology, Rural 
Development and Forestry Planning In¬ 
stitute’s Dusscldorf branch office, com¬ 
pared samples from the Cologne-Aach¬ 
en area. 

Organic farmers use neither artificial 
fertiliser nor chemical pesticides. In¬ 
stead, they spread and spray natural 
substances, such as compost and liquid 
herbal manure. 

Scientific opinion differs strongly on 
whether the organic farming is better. A 
Dutch survey found the organic system 
to be much better: an earlier German 
survey found no notable differences. 

The Diisseldorf findings do not tally 
with either of these conclusions, as the 
details for carrots show. 

Comparison over a three-year period 
showed organically grown carrots to be 
superior mainly in containing a higher 
dry mass count. In other words, they 
contained more vegetable substance 
and less water. 

Conventionally grown carrots were 
found to contain a higher count of nitr¬ 
ate, undesirable because it may cause 
cancer, but a level still well below the 
safety margin prescribed for dietetic 
foodstuffs. 

Conventionally grown carrots came 
off better in comparison of sugar 
counts. They contained more saccha¬ 
rose, which meant they tasted better and 
kept for longer. 

They also contained a clearly higher 
level of potassium and calcium, kbnig 
and Leistner say the higher dry mass 
count of organic carrots offsets this 
shortcoming to some extent, but they 
feel unable to express a clear preference 
for one variety 6r the other. 

Their findings tally with eight-year 
trials carried out at the Orchard and 
Vegetable Farming Research Establish¬ 
ment in Auweiler, Cologne. 

Since 1978 nearly all conventional 


Continued from page 12 

inhibited activation. Painkillers based 
on morphium, which have so far been 
- feltio work solely via the bra in, can a Iso 
block nerve-ends in adjoint and bring 
rheumatic pain to a halt. 

In very serious cases morphium- 
based drugs could, he felt, be used. 

A Frankfurt study group said about 
1,400 medical practices needed to be 
set up in the Federal Republic to treat 
patients suffering from chronic pain. 

Including special clinics there were at 
present only 95 to treat 450,000 pa¬ 
tients suffering from pain caused by one 
complaint or another that failed to re¬ 
spond to conventional treatment. 

The Frankfurt group, which concen¬ 
trates mainly on pain research and con¬ 
tinuing training for doctors, has 
branches in eight German cities. 

(Allgemelnc Zcitung, Mainz, 5 August 1987) 


vegetable crops have hcen grown on a 
one-acre site in strict accordance with 
organic principles using straw as com¬ 
post. 

Fears of pcsis ravaging the crops 
proved groundless but, as Ulrikc Lind¬ 
ner of Auweiler put it. organic methods 
were found to be more difficult and 
more exacting than might have been im¬ 
agined. 

Farmers and market gardeners inter¬ 
ested in an alternative approach must, 
she says, keep a keen eye on develop¬ 
ments and be well-versed in ecological 
affairs so as to be able to intervene in 
natural processes as gently as possible 
and at the right moment. 

Even then, alternative crop yields will 
be lower than those of crops conven¬ 
tionally grown. In Auweiler the shortfall 
was a hefty 17 per cent, nitrogen supply 
is one of the main reasons. 

Nitrogen occurs in natural compost 
but must first be converted into nitrate 
by bacteria in the soil. 

The more nitrogen a plant needs, the 
higher the conventional crop yield will 
he in comparison — and, of course, 
vice-versa. 

With crops like carrots that need very 
little nitrogen the difference in crop 
yield is undramatic. 

Organic farming. Frau Lindner says, 
is much harder work. The compost must 
first be made up of straw. Weeds must 

F armland- is- being damaged because 
agricultural machinery is becoming 
heavier, more powerful and more wide¬ 
ly used,sqys a survey. 

The soil is the loser. It is increasingly 
compressed by tractors, combine har¬ 
vesters and other machinery. 

The quality of farmland can decline 
markedly as a result. Inadequate nu¬ 
trient supply used to he mainly to blame 
for low yields: it is now often joined by 
damage caused by the soil being com¬ 
pacted. 

The survey, carried out for the Bavar¬ 
ian Environment Ministry by Rainer 
Horn, who is a Bayreuth University soil 
physicist, describes what happens when 
the soil is churned up by tractor tyres. 

Soil, he says, has a natural support, a 
structure consisting of expanded clay 
aggregate, clay, sand and humus. 

This substratum expands and con¬ 
tracts in the soil, forming a grid that 
supports the topsoil and ensuring sound 
soil structure. 

Healthy soil can withstand the pres¬ 
sure of tractor tyres and has sufficient 
bant to spring back into shape. Any 
compacting that occurs can at least be 
offset in part. 

These stabilising aggregates cannot 
withstand unlimited pressure. There is a 
limit to the stress a given variety of soil 
can withstand. If it is exceeded the ag¬ 
gregate is compacted, water is pressed 
out of the topsoil and the soil is rutted 
for good. 

Deep ruts and churned-up soil are 
unmistakable danger signs. 

When this point is reached will de¬ 
pend mainly on the variety of soil and 
on its humidity. Heavy, clay soils are 
much more sensitive than sandy soil. 
The wetter soil is, the more readily it 
can be compacted. 

The reason for this could hardly be 


be kept at bay mechanically. The man¬ 
hours mount up. 

But the difference in labour input 
declines over the years as farmers gain 
in experience. She also sees opportunit¬ 
ies of rationalising compost-making. 

Yet organic farmers earn a living de¬ 
spite longer hours and lower yields. 
They need to charge an extra 5li per 
cent to cover the cost of these extra fac¬ 
tors. 

Earnings 50 per cent above the con¬ 
ventional average arc a distinct possibil¬ 
ity. Even higher prices can be charged, 
although marketing arrangements are 
still somewhat haphazard at limes. 

Organic crops grown at Auweiler arc 
highly rated by consumers. Samples of 
organic fruit and vegetables have invar¬ 
iably been rated tastier by consumers 
(who were not, of course, told the pur¬ 
pose of the tests). 

These findings differed from tests in¬ 
volving professionnl tasters, whose 
tongues nnd palates were unable to 
sense any difference between organic 
and conventional samples. 

Nutritional analysis showed the dif¬ 
ference, in keeping with the Dusseldorf 
findings, to be unspectacular. 

Alternative vegetables were found to 
contain markedly more vitamin C and 
fewer nitrates. 

“Organic farming is feasible," says 
Ulrikc Lindner after eight years of tri¬ 
als. But a farmer must he convinced he 
has made the right decision in making 
the change. 

Organic farming may earn him more 
hut it is harder nnd more exacting work 
that calls for commitment on the farm¬ 
er’s part. 

Dieter Schwab 

|Hnnnovcrsfho ANgi'mcinc. IK July 1987) 


Agricultural 
machinery 
‘ruining soil’ 

simpler. Soli and soggy aggregate is less 
Tirm than the hard, dry variety. 

The consequences for crop plants are 
serious. Soil ventilation deteriorates, 
leaving roots starved of oxygen ami wit¬ 
ter less easily accessible. 

Cohesive forces retnin the water — 
and the nutrients dissolved in it — more 
firmly in small-pore soil than they 
would in more loosely-packed earth, 
which can lead to lower yields. 

The growing threat of erosion is a fur¬ 
ther problem. Once the system of cracks 
and fissures in the soil has been destroy¬ 
ed, rainwater can no longer penetrate 
fast enough. It is drained off superficial¬ 
ly and carries off topsoil with it. 
v .Compacting of .soil is very, difficpll to;., 
reverse. Attempts to plough deeper and ; 
ventilate it better have often failed, 
merely transferring the compaction to a 
lower stratum. 

Horn feels nature's self-recuperative 
capacity is the sole hope of recovery, 
nature in this case consisting of a com¬ 
bination of the earthworm and ground 
frost. 

Ice that freezes in the soil expands 
and can thus open up compacted earth. 
But even in fallow fields it can take 
years for the soil to regenerate. 

So the aim must be, as far as possible, 
to prevent overexposure to strain in the 
first place. 

Horn has experimented with vehicles, 
driving them oyer ground in which sen¬ 
sors that respond to pressure have been 
driven. 



mL£? V' 


Weedkiller 

JUrgen Kupke, a soil conservation 
specialist, who has developed a sys¬ 
tem of using cardboard rings to pre¬ 
vent weeds from throttling plants. The 
rings, laden with dung, are placed 
around plants. Underneath moisture Is 
absorbed and microscopic organisms 
allowed to enrich the earth. It Is 
claimed weeds don’t grow. The card¬ 
board disintegrates harmlessly In 
about three years. (Ph.un: apj 


Hu Inis found that soil is damaged less 
by low-weight tractors crossing fre¬ 
quently than by juggernauts churning up 
the soil less often. 

A heavier vehicle weight, it was long 
tell, could he offset hy a larger lyre sur¬ 
face area. But the Bayreuth readings 
disprove this assumption. 

Tyre pressure spreads through the 
soil in what Horn dcscrihes ns onion 
fashion. The narrow tyres of a light¬ 
weight tractor produce a correspon¬ 
dingly small onion. 

The jumbo lyres of a larger agricultu¬ 
ral machine may generate the same 
pressure per square centimetre hut the 
larger surface area makes the “pressure 
onion" expand. 

As a result the strain is sent deeper 
into the ground and the soil is impacted 
even further. So the only way to reduce 
the pressure is to fit larger tyres to 
smaller items of machinery. 

Farmers need no telling another gold¬ 
en rule to limit the burden on soil struc¬ 
ture. It is to drive on to fields only in dry 
weather when the soil is stable. 

The Bayreuth University research is 
aimed at providing aids to arriving at 
decisions on handling soil carefully. 

With the aid of his test series Horn 
has developed systems of equations 
from which compaction can be forecast 
in advance. 

His measurements and estimated are 
to serve as the basis for a set of charts to 
be published by the Bavarian Environ¬ 
ment Ministry. 

It will provide information on risks to 
whiefy soil is exposed along lines similar 
to the existing “erosion atlas.” 

Planners and farmers will be able to 
assess the risks of compaction at a 
glance and undertake relief measures in 
good time. ’ 

Bernhard Borgeest 

(SuddeuischcZeilung. Munich, 6 August 1987) 
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HORIZONS 


The aerial dilemma of a high-flying 
executive (or, never sign anything) 

..i._i 



DIE # WELT 

nvini>M«r nttw.iii5,, if, f ; t i umn^, 


jWTick Pc lei's is always in ilic air. As a 
I T marketing adviser in Frank fun, he 
a,, y oilier choice. He (lies often six 
uflys a neck and doesn't think twice about 

Until now. His uncomplicated relationship 
with fresh nir has run into complications. 

It happened one day when lie found 
himself clad in a parachute harness at the 
l‘>p of a I--metre lower at the Luftland- 
whnlc in the Bavarian town of Aliens}.,dl. 
" 1,01 lv ‘ ns lie doing there? That was the 
quest mn he asked himself. 

What he was about to do (or not ,o do) 
had been achieved by SO.BOO before him 
They hud nil. wait for it, JUMPED. Go on. 
.you great big blubbering si ink: JUMP. 

Below, waiting for his hurtling form was 
Hie ground. There was also a nasiv man 
called Mr Altcnhoner who was velline nas¬ 
ty things. 

Peters’ fix was caused by a foolhardy 
moment when lie had signed on the dotted 
line to do a weekend seminar with „n i.rea- 
r n.Nation called Gesellvehaft fiir ange- 
w,indies Management (GAM) or Soeietv 
ioi Applied Management. 

Purticipunts do an outdoor iraining 
course which includes exercises similar to 
survival training. They spend iw„ days and 

fordin 8 rivcrs * thrashing ■ 
fhrougTi impenetrable Iflnd, hmldmc k-n£ 
porarv aecoimiiodaiion with minimum 
of equiptnent und eating whatever nature ' 
offered, Irotn frogs legs to dandelions 
rests of man and mettle like the leap 
I rum the lower and a rope descent or a 25- 
nietrc vertical .surface are included. The 
aun is not just for its own sake. It is to de- 

l C i h P ,K Ca|,ah r il . il> ' ‘ >f fl,r e in 8 s piril 
ith the aim of improving their manage- v 

ment capabilities. 

Society chief Rudiger Olschowy sny.s : r 
Most of the activities are with two-man f 
tvams where one member is totally reliant c 

sam^n™ Cr ' h Idea,ly ,' ,Wo pco P ,c /rom th e 1 

■same firm who work closely together in l 
therjohs would take part. b ^ 

in ’’^ rlr l e , . rninin 8’ Ihe y hel P each other 
m d'fficuh situations and. through this, be- f 

conk, dose fnends. Olschowy sees the r 

«lTrk V. Way ° f improvin E ^operation , 

to h^tdle^tr^f S '* ,ncreases l ^ c capacity f 

Nick Peters found the ideas behind the 
course plausible. He found it less plausible 
rom the top of.the.tower down at the era- 

Xi"S danda,,he ^^- fM - 

kM f; ,r ^! ten ^ ner 'S in reulity Lieut. Col. 
hk mi f'jn nhC ! ner ’ an insiriictor in 

his m,d-40s who nins hand-to-hand com¬ 
bat courses, Nick Peter’s 80,0U0 predeces¬ 
sors to take rhe plunge from the tower 
were paratroopers, some'of whom have 
been trained by the Colonel. 

But this weekend, Lieut. Col. Alten- 
noner is a private citizen running rhe so¬ 
ciety s course - although you wouldn’t 

m- , ?° f ™ m lhc horrid w »y he talked to 
Nick: Dr Peters, grit your teeth and jump! 

We | what are you waiting for, Herr Dok- 
for. Dont he lily livered! Jump! Nothing 
can happen to youl Don’t think about ip 
Just jump!” 

”1 can’t," Nick Peters replied quietly. 

, es you can I” yelled the lieutenant, and 
clapped hi.s hands twice. “80,000 have 


dune it ahead of you and (he refusals are 
one in a million” But Peters ai this mo¬ 
ment was iiijt impressed with statistics. 
"Then I'm the one in a million.” lie uhsii- 
naicly cried. He hesitated anoihcr three 
seconds — then sprang. 

When all course members had run (or. 
10 ,l,is c:,se * jumped) the gauntlel. there 
w;,.s more (o conic. They were all hlind- 
lnfded a ml lafceii hy jeep io an iiiiknuwn 
poim. Their lask was, using compass and 
map, to find their way 25 kilometres to an¬ 
other given point where, without technical 
help, they were to build a shelter. Neither 
hitch-hiking nor use of main roads was al¬ 
lowed. 

The marchers set of through the niulu in 
teams of two. It began to rain. They helped 
each other over Iwhctl wire farm fences 
staggered through mud, fought with ex¬ 
haustion — and broke the rules. 

It was nearly two in the morning when 

Messersclintin-Bdlkow-Blohni manager 

Ingheri Bastian and his companion heard 
[he distant sounds of music. Oil, what 
Miss, wluii blessed relief. 

"C'mon, inc old sunshine.” said Bastian 
■’\\e re going to go and sink a pint or two. 

J here am i no innovation wit hunt flexibil¬ 
ity. illy hoy.’* 

1 he followed the music and discovered 
a parly hiking place in a beer tent. 


Then they discovered they hail no nio- 
ney with them. It was up io Has nun to test 
hi.s abilities as a salesman: it didn’t take 
two minutes for him to convince the pub¬ 
lic,m that lie was a fit and proper person 
to be extended credit. 

I hey quaffed a hirer each to give them 
the energy for the last kilometre" 

Two hours of sleep had lo lv enough 
dial nighr. I lie day was needed to obtain 
luod. That meant killing what was avail¬ 
able wild: hares and chickens, trout, 
plants for plant soup. 

The seminar ended with a slap-up 
meal at a top Munich restaurant. Ingheri 
Bastian is not the only one who. despite 
blisters and tiredness, was in praise of the 
weekend for its usefulness. 

He thought that ii might have been 
bettor ir he had taken part together with 
one ol his less-liked colleagues because, 
he says, many apparent problems have 
their roots not j„ reality but in personal¬ 
ity clashes. 

He will have the chance: at the next 
weekend seminar, real parachute jump- 
be pan of the course. Bart ieipants 
will jump connected to an experienced 
jumper in tandem style. And even Niek 
l tiers has riot ruled himself out. 

Christian (icwr 

|I>U Will. 11.11)11. .| .■\|||!u,| | *1X71 



IVj' 1 n,:i,,v p**plc have heard of Wu- 

w«i 1 : ' n V Eve !! fBWcr hlivc »r 

Werner Gcnch, who comes from near 
Karlsruhe. Jhcre is a connection he- 
1 ween the two. 

Wuhan is a Chinese city with lour 
mdl'oi, people about 3<HI miles west of 
hhmighai which is a heavy indiistrv cen¬ 
tre Gcrtcli is a 67-yeiir-uld engineer, is 
mi honorary citizen or Hie city. He is al- 

:Sc tl,,ffl,,r i,f a iMa ' ai - mi ’ 1 - 

His honorary citizenship is in recoc- 
nitmn not only of the man himself, hut 
for the whole idea of the Senior Expert- 
n Service (SES), an organisation which 
uses retired Germans with usable skills 
in pass on their knowhow in Third 
World countries. 

B has its headquarters in Bonn. It of- 
ers specialists from industry, com¬ 
merce and administration. Pensioners 
who aren’t content messing around in 

' ■ <*.»•>- 


No slip ups, please. (I'liiitii:i ic 



Veteran experts 

take skills 
to the world 

their back gardens, who are also lit and 

™ Mnl n,a,, y purls Ol 

the world by SI-.S. 

They arc flown n, where they are uo- 
ing ’ “jy S cl free board and lodgings und 
h small umount of pocket money. 

„ cn ..^|' ,C p CiL ‘ rich tiil1 m, ‘ «i out to he a 
" J d, . recl l l,r ,,f anything. He found 
himsUf snnply sitting in the span,,., 
Ms room, where lie had been sent on 
me decision of some party chief, and 
Mmply steered the works out of indus- 
,na! cha °s and into the black. 

Such spectacular success are not thut 
common, but SES successes are becom¬ 
ing known every¬ 
where. The service 
was started in West 
Germany in 1983. 

It followed the pio- 
neers, the French 
* i,ni I ihc Americans. 

It uses several hun¬ 
dred experts who 
arc first of all high¬ 
ly qualified crafts¬ 
men and engineers 

lo ., boo « mainly 
middle-sized j n - 

■ dustrial firms or or¬ 
ganise government 
administrations. 

There arc plenty of 
applicants - more 
man 1,800 men 
and women are re¬ 
gistered. There are 
no special qualific¬ 
ations apart from 

,pL . Dl -- f hc specialist qual- 

tPhnUr Private, ifications. Appli- 


I'liiils miiM be llvaltIn iiiul ubletuiulii 

Age pluys linle unpnitaiiee. 

imuiiiuur II cm rich Norilm 
xa\>: "With us. ewixmie is as yciimi-: 
*»kl as lie in she kvls." I iiiiguagckM' 
eilge is naturally an advantage, hut i 
n,, ly “I seeomlaiy impm tanee. 

I he nature ol the nisks is vaini 
treating meat in Mm/il; glass hluwis 
•n Jamaica: textile making in ToN 
bin; selling up u printing works in 1.0 
otlio. 

l-.speeially pupulai aie (iermanaJ 
viser in various commies who helps 
up breweries. One has been setups 
Western Samoa. 

In four years, SL-.S lias spread its a- 
vtiies t» no eon tit ries. Most of thcojtf 
•Hion.s are in Africa but there is 
vo|Yemeni in China than in nnyi^ 
single country. 

And in Wuhan. Herr Ciericfi ^ ^ 
alone. SF:S people have formed* /B ' fl0T 
German colony there. 

On average, SES people spend 
months on a project. Sometimes h' 50 ' 1 ' 
lv two or three weeks. But it nlsocouU 
be six months or more. The service 
gladly uses married couples. 

The Barenl'iingers worked for half ; 
year in Sierra Leone. Frau BiirenfaJi£ f 
arranged the administration of lhc loC* 
hospital while her husband busied hi 1 ® 1 
self with the construction of u nexv hos¬ 
pital building. 

I he supply of workers is greats 
than the demand und so many appl‘‘ 
cants complain about the longwaiti^ 
lime. 

Nordsieek .xuys that sooner or lah* 
everyone gets a chance.** He qualify 
Hie point: “Anyway, ihe odds are greater 
than in the lottery.’’ 

depends a lot on trade: a niasief 
butcher hud an excellent chance of g^ 11 ’ 
mg to Africa and demonstrating ^ 
skills of making sausage. 

Jurgen Tttckd 

(Nflrnhcrgvr Nacbrichten, 1 8 July l 9i(71 
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100,000 down and out 


m Munich, 



M ore than 1U0.U0U people in Mu¬ 
nich are living on the breadline, 
says a study commissioned by the city. 

The study. New Poor in Munich, says 
83,471 (6.5 per cent of the city's popu- 
lution of I ..1 million) live in poverty be¬ 
low the breadline. To them should be 
added 16,000 of the 40,000 unemploy¬ 
ed who don’t qualify for benefits plus 
foreigners with restricted residential 
permits. 

The survey was carried out by Rolf 
Romanus* research institute, which has 
researched various issues already for 
the city such as Munich's homeless, run¬ 
away young people and traffic planning. 
Romanus claims that “new poverty” in 
Germany has never before been looked 
at so extensively. 

The category deals with people on 
supplementary benefit and unemployed 
in general. 

The Munich study indicates causes, 
the structure and tendencies of this new 
poverty and draws vital social conse¬ 
quences. 

It is estimated that there are about 
50,000 eligible for supplementary ben¬ 
efit, including estimates of unrecorded 
cases. The figure has increased over the 
past five years by 22 per ceni. The gross 
expenditure increased by DM71 m. 


says report 

The traditional preponderance of 
xvoman has disappeared. Men now dom¬ 
inate. 

In addition the age of people receiv¬ 
ing supplementary benefit has dropped. 
The proportion below the age of 65 has 
increased from 20 to 30 per cent. 

The social researchers discovered 
that the cause of (his was that the basic 
social system, of prime importance for 
the maintenance of minimum standards 
of living, was getting more and more in¬ 
adequate. 

In ihe future it can be assumed there 
will be a further increase in the number 
relying on supplementary benefit, since 
the proportion of Ihe “problem group” 
of long-term unemployed is increasing. 

There arc also indications that ado¬ 
lescents and young adults are increa¬ 
singly in need of supplementary benef¬ 
its, people who being prepared for a 
career with “the poor elderly.” 

The xvriters said that supplementary 
benefit only dealt with “controlled 
poverty.” 

They look into account the “poverty 
potential’' of the clients of the Allgc- 
meiner Sozialdienst (ASD) and the reci¬ 
pients of rent rebates, about 13,000 to 
14,000 in each case. 

According to ASD staff the number 
of people on the poverty line has in¬ 
creased by 90 per cent over the past two 
to three years in the city districts where 
they work. 

The greatest growth is among single 
parent families (that account fqr J8 per 


cent of nil the people in their care) and 
families with children (22 per cent). 

Old people only account for 16 per 
cent of the people cared for by ASD. 

The social workers ssiy the main 
cause for this new poverty is the unem¬ 
ployment of one or more members of a 
family, often related to inadequate un¬ 
employment benefits and cutbacks in 
social assistance. 

Against this there are rising expendi¬ 
tures for increasing or high rents and 
debts (hat arc incurred in an attempt lo 
solve problems. 

The third group among those likely to 
fall into poverty is a peculiarity of Mu¬ 
nich, the same problem that other cities 
affected by the steel crisis have. 

Munich has the highest rents in (he 
country, with 4.1 per cent of all house¬ 
holds supported by rent rebates. Two- 
thirds of the 31,576 receiving rent re¬ 
bates live below the poverty line. 

After discounting people receiving 
supplementary benefit there is still a 
hard core of 13,966 people who are be¬ 
low Ihe “absolute minimum." 

Other features will contribute lo in¬ 
creased poverty in Munich despite all 
its glitter. 

Among them ore the attraction the 
city has for people seeking work and 
the “freedom" characteristic of Mu¬ 
nich life, increasing the competition 
among job-seekers. This is creating a 
catastrophic situation for living ac- 
commodition for people with relat¬ 
ively low wages. 

Living costs are often more expensive 
than elsewhere. There have been cut¬ 
backs in new council house building and 
there has been an increase in expensive 
accommodation through modernisation 
and the change to home-ownership, 
which adds lo the difficulties. 

Kurl Sinnkh’wiiz 

(Mnnnhclmi'r Morgen, V July J VS7) 


K irsten and Volker Jeck don’t use 
municipal electricity any more. 
They told the supplier to get lost as a 
protest aguinst nuclear-power produc¬ 
tion. 

Their home looks just like any other 


Couple cuts off mains power 
in anti-nuclear protest 


in one of the endless housing blocks in 
the working-class suburb of Barmhek. 

But there are burnt-out candles ev¬ 
erywhere and snotblackcncd spirit 
lamps dangle in each room instead of 
light bulbs. The electricity meter in the 
cellar hasn't been working for more 
than a year. 

Kirsten is a nurse in an old people's 
home and Volker is a teacher. He says 
their home is not an example of the “alt¬ 
ernative way of life.” Their stand is 
purely a protest against nuclear energy. 

There is even a new but unused show¬ 
er the landlord had installed: the Jecks 
heat water with a propane gas heater, 
which looks a bit lost on top of the 
sparkling electric cooker., 

Volker offered me coffee and ex- 
-plained-quietly- that for—years-he has 
been politically involved in various 
movements. Chernobyl triggered off in 
him the need to make a personal protest 
against nuclear energy. 

In the corner of the room there was a 
small car radio. It is driven by car bat¬ 
tery. "Yes,” he admitted, "that is a small 
compromise that I have had to make.” 

He added: “I don’t regard myself as 
an ecological superman. My campaign is 
not against electricity as such. It is far 
more against the irresponsible way it is 
produced.” 

So he is boycotting the Hamburger 
Eleclricitats-Werke (HEW). 

Some time ago his evenjngs without 
electric light began to get on his nerves, 


particularly os he had to do a lot of 
rending Tor his examinations. 

After the first months without elec¬ 
tricity he began to use a car battery us 
his alternative source of power. 

He has two car batteries. One is in¬ 
stalled in his Renault 4 and is re¬ 
charged as he drives about. The other is 
in his apartment to provide light for 
reading. The batteries are changed over 
every two weeks. 

He said: “My campaign is directed 
against one thing, nuclear energy.” 

Despite the return to "civilisation's 
abundance,” to use Jeck’s words, 
through the trick with the battery, there 
are still limitations. 

Who wants to get through a summer 
without a fridge? Who wants to do with¬ 
out a record-player, a vacuum cleaner, 
hair-dryer or any number of other items 
that are taken as a matter of course? 

Jeck admits that it is hard to be with¬ 
out a stereo. Not having a refrigerator 
makes shopping difficult. 

But on the whole there have not been 
any insurmountable problems. 

What do his neighbours and relatives 
say about it all? Opinions are divided. 
Many are in favour and admire the 
Jecks’ consistency. 

Other criticise doing without munici¬ 
pal electricity supplies as “turning away 
from the general consensus of attitude.’’ 

His friends endlessly discussed the 
matter. But the discussions have pe¬ 
tered out. Volker Jeck said: “They now 
know.where the candles arc kept.” 


HEW’s first action was to issue un of¬ 
ficial reminder. Jeck wrote a letter of 
protest. 

He suggested that HEW should 
check the meter to see that nut a kilo¬ 
watt hour of electricity had been used 
in the previous year. He has heard 
nothing since. 

The lessons to be learned from the 
campaign are complex. The Jecks feel 
good that they have been able to carry 
on independently of the official electri¬ 
cal supply network. 

They have felt themselves enriched 
for without electronic entertainment 
they have been able to turn to other, 
forgotten, forms of leisure activity. 

!• Games and conversation, for examt 
pie, have again taken on importance. 

The most important thing that has 
been learned from the boycott, how¬ 
ever, is just how important electricity 
is. 

Volker said: "You take a very differ¬ 
ent view when you have to hump a bat¬ 
tery into the apartment for electricity,” 
referring to the change of battery every 
two weeks. 

Have there been any imitators of the 
Jecks’ campaign? They were disap¬ 
pointed that none of their friends and 
acquaintances from peace groups have 
taken up their example. 

They are, as HEW said, unique. 

Albrecht Aichelin 

(Deutsches Allgemcinci Sonntagsblalf, 
Hamburg, 2 August ] >JR7j 


Pros and cons 
of marriage 
behind bars 

STUTTGARTER 

NACHRICHTEN 

T here are particular difficulties for 
people who mnrry with one of the 
partners cither in prison or remand 
prison. v 

A study has tried to investigate hjpw 
those concerned handle the situation," 
how they arrange a marriage behind 
bars and what chances of such marri¬ 
ages lasting. 

Fairly different motives were found 
between the sexes that led them to make 
such marriages. 

Men enter into them mainly because 
they promise advantages in the penal 
system. Women who are not in jail mar¬ 
ry a man who is mainly lo "save” him. 
The most usual reason they give is that 
they want to care for and help the man. 

Professor Reinltard Wiilc, head of 
Kiel University's sexual research insti¬ 
tute, has examined 34 of the approxi- 
martely 80 marriages concluded be¬ 
tween 1972 and 1980 in Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein between partners one of whom was 
in a penal institution at the time of the 
marriage. 

In two-thirds of the cases the partners 
knew each other before one of them was 
imprisoned, in a few cases an "intimate 
relationship” of one kind or another al¬ 
ready existed between them. 

Of tliu remaining cloven couples six 
got to know each other in prison itself. 

Only three of these couples were met 
during pnrolc, n possibility introduced 
in the Federal Republic in 1977. For the 
majority of the others the relationship 
was built up by letters and visits, and 
they married within a year of the first 
contact. 

As the Metftcal Tribune reported it 
shows that ihe strengthening nnd main¬ 
tenance of such a relationship, particu¬ 
larly when one of the partners hns a long 
sentence to serve or life, is very difficult, 
particularly as parole generally in such 
cases is refused. 

Granting leave of absence, apart from 
discharge from prison of course, is the 
only opportunity of having marital sex. 

Officially sex between married cou¬ 
ples in prison is forbidden in the Feder¬ 
al Republic. According to Wiilc, it is on¬ 
ly rarely tolerated unofficially. 

Nevertheless 90 per cent of the men 
questioned and 70 per cent of the wom¬ 
en stated that they were satisfied with 
this aspect of their married life. 

TVille- foupd (hat tficre was disap¬ 
pointment about the therapeutic effects 
of marriages in prison. 

Seventy per cent of the men relapsed 
after their release from prison. Of the 
five women who were married in prison 
two relapsed. 

This is not surprising in view of the 
difficulties such marriages have to deal 
with. 

It appears that the 15 couples whose 
marriage had not lasted longer than a 
year, still described the relationship as 
being intact. 

Almost just as many, 14, were de¬ 
scribed by the husbands and wives as 
having failed and five believed their 
marriages to be endangered. 

Rename /. Mreschar 
(SiuitgB rler NhcIi rich ten, 25 July 1987) 
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Central America agrees to take 
its des tiny in its own hands 

Iran lin.-wli. »f ...... fn Ili.S SIICivIl on lh»» i.i 


ll»e Central American heads of stale 
have signed u peace pfan in Guatcinula 
tirv. The Nicaraguan government will 
he bound under the deal to liberalise its 
regime and hold free elections. But the 
Nicaraguans say that the deni depends 
on America ending aid to the contras. 


Defuro ilie summit in Guatemala 
"City, hopes were not high that an 
agreement would be reached. Both di¬ 
plomats and foreign correspondents 
were pessimistic lhar anything concrete 
would he decided. 

So the news that the presidents or El 
Salvador. Guatemala. Honduras and 
Nicaragua had agreed to the pj an pre¬ 
sented by Costa Rica’s Oscnr Arias 
came ns n surprise. 

The formal signing ceremony showed 
j [egional leaders had decided to 
hike their destinies into their own hands 
no longer allow solutions against 

them ° Wn mterM,S 10 bc im P° sed upon 

Guatemalan host Vinrcio Cerezo 
Arevalo could hardly have put the point 
more clearly than in his final address 

^r 1,0 ^ ,hC lea,r, '"s in O..V 
ownhisiory. he said. Nicaraguan Icad- 

p C ;,„ D t Mici <**rn l-cr nradc'a Smtor 

Sadi coalmen IS rcsiilV , 1!1)re lh .,„ 
self-assurance. They arc ah,, a rejedi™ 

iranif empl * ^ 1,10 SU P or P‘ 1 «crs u, 

-Jja^^restes r^o'. ilttCl . sla&c 

Hi.s initial reaction made it clear that 
Irmlem^Rc^. does no, like 


Continued from page 1 
“an Our Wi "’ lhc 

As in earlier crises in the Middle East 
nnd environs, the Bunn governmen 
hopes lo gain time hy referring "2“ 
MU utioiial constrain is. 

‘! i '' ersion,,r y move i, |,us em- 


Tn Ins speech on the Irangaic .scandal 
lit- real firmed the well-known viewpoint 
Hun his administration would continue 
(o do all it could to prevent the esta¬ 
blishment of a Soviet bridgehead in 
Central America. 

The Reagan administration does not 
seem prepared to see ihe world’s hot¬ 
spots. Lie they the Middle East or civil 
wars m America’s “back yard." other 
than in terms ut the Easi-West conflict. 

Mr Reagan is convinced that all evil 
m the region can bc traced via Nicara¬ 
gua to its Cuban backers who. in their 
turn, are mere Soviet puppets. 

So his aim has been io isolate Nicara¬ 
gua and show the Sandinists with their 
Marxist terminology to be an alien body 
m America. 3 

The Arias Plan thwarts President 
Reagans concept. The five Central 
American leaders who met in Guatem¬ 
ala agreed to set aside ideology ami 

conflict pra ^ mal * c to solve the 

The Arias Plan forces two countries 
m particular to nnii their colours to the 
mast sooner or later. They are the Unit¬ 
ed Slates nnd Nicurngua. 

President Reagan was understand¬ 
ably uiientliiisiasiie about having a fait 
.Kconiph foisted on him hy the five I»re- 
iidents from America’s back yard 

Ilk nhn u" ,hOUgh . hc dcilFl y JhWkcs 
Ik plan he eaniuu simply ignore it. To 

begin with, there is n sound foreign poll- 
cyatBumemior inking u scrious ,^ 1 
I file- us gmennne.il n-dc roiigh- 

n'liuhl** Vir ' 'i ^ ll | 11,11 VicWs - wot,Id |*j„ 
louble with the Coin adorn stales of 

C Mexico, Panama and Venez¬ 



uela. all of which endorse the Guatema¬ 
la Agreement and are envisaged as play¬ 
ing a leading role in putting it into ef¬ 
fect. 

What is more. Cerezo Arevalo’s 
proud slogan “We warn to bc the lending 
actors in our own history" has been un¬ 
derstood throughout Latin America. 

Heads of state of the subcontinent are 
prepared a summit conference at which 
Hus idea is likely to be taken up. with 

wMrh h C refl . C - ,0 dCb ‘ Crisis "ill, 
which the South is saddled. 

Sovereign debts paralyse economic 
development and pose a greater threat 
to democracy than Marxist guerrillas. 

reject the Anas Plan outright would 
be to snub Latin America, nnd that Pre¬ 
sident Reagan cannot afford to do. 

The second reason is domestic in 

£“■ I 1 ,s ." ,,li,ncr <»f relations he- 
wi.cit the President and Congress after 
rangate. Aid m the ami-Sanciinist re- 
bUs ns approved by the US Congress 
expires at Ihe end of September. 

At the moment there are no signs Hut 
President Reagan can expect ,n e, 
majority support for an application „! 
approve further aid. It is hardly the right 
time for moves of this kind. 

In October, iho commission of cimui- 

« migatc. I hey are unlikely to create an 

cZ? rj,VlUI,al ^ 111 for the 


The UN and 


Nicaragua will have 
where ii Manila p rKi Z^ *“ 
clearly undciamid ll.ai ™ 

""S'" >» Ihe SmUhbS £?' 

lunily nf eslricaling lli«„s.|^5 
loss Of laee I mm the cul-de^ Ilc ^ 
they have manoeuvred ilk-ins v\J l 
I Ite agreement can he p rcS p„,, 
11,1 ""Hut.ve draw,, „ p hy i 
M’h and ilins as H pnm.»,,i 
hvvi'iag will, Hu- „/**' 

! >k ‘ Mmn s °hilions lltouglit Un S* 
tngloii or elsewhere. P ^ 

Now is the time t„ see whether hlv 
cmagi,an regime is capable 
**}"&*' with the Opposition.^ 
Lim h «»r fotitrailielion and 
wlii‘ilii '1 ilngmalii- M:,r X J 
iii.iiie outhNik will prevail. ^ 

, ; emergency and the release 

political prisoners. 

sluTwTh T , i K, . l0Uchsf0n « that iS 
lu v> l K Sandinists' mettle. They 

soon show whether they see the Ari« 
Plan a* no more than a means of sit¬ 
ing the Inst 1 7 months of the Re^nad- 
ministration or are prepare/ to play j 
serious part in the peace process. 

President Arias may take a sccjhS# 
view of the outlook for a democrat^ •’ 
cion of Nicuiagun, hut lie does sayt 
Sandinists show signs of a “new dor. 
for peace.” 

War and niiliiai isalion will not soil 
the region's real problems, which a: 
poverty, malnutrition, social injiuiia 
;md ii luck of education and of deraoe 
ratie structures. 

I his is a point that has been forgoli: 

*»f late. One Amei lean capital when: 
lias been foigoMen is Washing 
.whuru this Kissinger C ommissintiits* 
jbe point clearly enough. The Ari»b 
is an oppuriunity to reconsider. 

>To//i>mig SMi 
(NiniilH’i|!i‘i Njituii-J|| t: ii i | S Auj-uM h*' 


h^u,,„ aspalcof „^ , 

r ld Jr e ,l,e , F ° dcral RePi'hlic is 

m Boin h h iSU K UalbUS " in 8 ma " ncr - 
Bonn has been able to convey the im 

pression that irhelpecl pave the way 

sgg caMblp 1 ^ Counci1 ^solution No. 
iL ' B ' ,n rare unanimity on Iran 

and / raq L '° “ase hostilities. ' 
stand "IK 85 bCUCr 6nab,cd if with- 

someone must maintpin a bridge to the 

::r.'h r sr'r'""' j S 

E? ;S a . l, ? nal assi Snment in uphold¬ 
ing Iran s interests for the sake of a 
peace settlement. ■ r a 

. ™L SOmeWhiil ^Sficratedly disin- 
Itrcstcd pose proved a double-edged 
straTcgy; . s M 

Washington was as welf aware as 
London or Paris (hat Bonn was keen lo 


look alter suhsiiiniiul eommereiul intei- 
ex«M, sttll retained in Iran. ' 

“cskles, this pro-Iranian approach 
iis bound to lend to ,he clash wi I, Into 

l .i im.mpily cn, l( , ,„ v 

h , t ,° U, ? C ,Cr P ,,blic| y Mated that it 

bad started the Gulf War. 

At high speed the German Foreicn 
irnsicr had to rush to Paris to pacify 

^i°s=sr !i 

shnw n , n S r ° ,C r al thc UN 1,as begun lo 

-ysi'src.ii 

K has corne under heavier pressure to 
make a military contribution too. 

wi.hr„d S ^t k ttre nE,0beablCl0 

^ S ire,o i . h ar^tbur d t rS, “ ndS,heUS 

^rsssirS 

Symbo,ic moves undertaken 
by Britain and France th* , „ 

ffcoirege !o remind" th^Reag^Td" 

•ssasi—* s* 

Bonn is currently considering wheth- 


, ln . IU f ,CS . r,, i k ' s|| ips might he soc- 

M r.»i a while irotn their normal 
h, ,i S ?nl lo rcin| orce Hie US fleet 
[J ,5 Mediterranean or to patrol the 
North Atlamie. 

Thai is probably what will happen u s 
•I pacifier to President Reagan, even 
tliougli the military value of any such 
move is virtually zero. 

Bu, the Federal government could 
then at least say it had shown itself once 
more lo be a reliable US ally and not re¬ 
fused to demonstrate solidarity when 
culled upon to do so y 1 

dlcide "' h ; D “' ch and have 

' 0 ,l,e Whilc 

Italy has proposed setting up a multi- 

under^r nCS ^ CCpinfifleet fo ^ Ihe Gulf 
under the auspices of thc Western F„ 

ropean Union (WEU). " Eu ’ 

There can be no denying the risk thai 
Iban at marshallins aroiim.J. - 

US policy in the G,7lf ? S a 8 0,nsl 

for^uch^Ionger, ° U Cannot be upheld 

™y find itself payt ra J 

than it had imaainefl fn h fih pricc 

sasSsStx 

ssSSSSps* 


. Am : ,l,er . .re of this policy b 

beet, l hm the West has engaged in * 
ally no consultations in connection 
his eh|r,et.lt display of niiiscle-flexinp* 
the Persian (iulf. 

B is not just that President M* 
docs only what lie and his advisers c.: 
Mdcr right, nl'rcn paying greater lied' 
ihe domestic ramification* of Irani- 
than to the Gulf itself 

Ihe Europeans have also faiW^I 
agree on a joint approach. NatflM ,J 
Bonn, is not responsible. Neillict^ f 
European C’oinniuiiiiy. .. I 

I he latest move is an itfWBP* 10 j 

awaken the WEU from its Sleeping j 
Beauty slumber. j 

II anyone were to make an ill-consid -1 
cred move with serious consequences^ j 
the Gulf, then America and its aft* ■ 
could only be said to have carelf^ j 
stumbled into the predicament. 

Jurgen Kramei 

(Hcii Inches Al/gcmcincs Soiuimg^i- 
lltmliurj, 23 Avgust 
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The turbulent life and times 
of Franz Josef Strauss 
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Coma all ye faithful 
party congress. 


, . . Strauss at 

ll’hmn: Sven Sinnm) 


T he dispute between the CDU and 
C’SU over whether the Bonn gov¬ 
ernment should offer political asylum lo 
14 jailed Chileans who could face ex¬ 
ecution has again shown that Bavarian 
Premier aiul CSU chairman Franz Josef 
Strauss has his own style when it comes 
to stirring up public emotions and hitt¬ 
ing out at political opponents. 

In contrast to Helmut Kohl, who 
never misses an opportunity to empha¬ 
sise that he is one of the political 
“grandchildren" of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic’s first chancellor, Konrad Adenauer 
(CDU), Strauss rarely uses Adenauer's 
name to boost his own personal image. 

Me has always regarded himself as 
loo much of a leading light in his own 
right as to need to shine in the aura of 
his political mentor. 

The fact , that the / hiyernkuricr. the 
parly organ of the CSU, now describes 
Strauss as the “only companion of Kon¬ 
rad Adenauer who is still politically ac¬ 
tive" indicates that the current conflict 
between his party and the CDU cannot 
be dismissed as the usual tactical thea¬ 
tre of a Bundestag summer recess. 

This attempt by Strauss to present 
himself ns the only real custodian of 
Adenauer's political legacy can only he 
interpreted as genuine concern about 
the future of Adenauer-stylc oonserva- 
tivism in today's CDU and CSU. 

Strauss must share the blame lor be¬ 
ing frequently misinterpreted as a mis¬ 
understood genius of German politics. 

As in the latest exchange of blows 
with Bonn Labour Minister. Nnrbcrt 
Bltim. anti CDU husiness manager, 
Hciner Geissler. Strauss generally be¬ 
gins by publicly letting off steam 
through apparently superficial and 


emotional attacks cm his opponents. He 
Inflows with more detailed interviews 
and explanations which are usually sub¬ 
merged in superficial media treatment. 

The result is dial Strauss becomes 
embittered about whin is said about 
him. In the row over Chile, for example, 
lie has been accused among other things 
of defending dictatorship, torture, ex¬ 
ploit at inn. and violations of human 
rights. 

His concern about the future of what 
lie has built up in over -HI years of post¬ 
war German polities is hy no means un¬ 
justified. 

Above all. two decisive misjudge¬ 
ments by the CSU chairman himself 
stand to jeopardise wliat Strauss regards 
as bis life work and the legacy of the 
blunder fathers of the CDU and CSU. 

The first is his anli-coniinunism and 
tile associated missionary belief iJim his 
task is in save the Christian West from 
the Bolshevist domination of the world. 
I'he second is his extreme fear of disloy¬ 
ally and conspiracy. 

Strauss has never been too keen on 
delining exactly what Christian means 
in the field of politics, generally opting 
for non-committal and vague state¬ 
ments. 

Nevertheless, ii is fair lo claim that he 
supports the extensive integration and 
solidarity of all forces whose common 
Wehtnist hauHiiii is the rejection of com¬ 
munism. 

Strauss was and is deeply convinced 
Him, irrespective of nil tactical or torced 
changes in the Eastern blue, the ideo¬ 
logical commitment of communism in 
world revolution and the underlying 
Russian imperialism still exist. 

His unshakcable belief that commun¬ 
ism is the greatest of all evils led to the 
decisive flaw in his line of reasoning, 
namely that all lesser evils can he toler¬ 
ated providing they help prevent oi 
combat the greater evil. 

This view ul politics meant that 
•Strauss repeatedly overlooked actual 
Christian (and democratic) piinciples in 
the broader contexts of his geopolitical 
concept. 

In order to save ihe Christian West 
from the Antichrist he believed that 
Christian principles could be dispensed 
with in certain situations. 

in order to safeguard western democ¬ 
racies and “the free world" (which 
Strauss equates with the non-commun¬ 
ist world) against communist totalitar¬ 
ianism he believed that democratic 
principles could be temporarily neglect¬ 
ed. 

It would be wrong to claim that Frunz 
Josef Strauss supports the undemocrat¬ 
ic exertion of power, political persecu¬ 
tion and torture, racism and social in¬ 
justice. 

However, for the "geopolitical strate¬ 
gist" Strauss the internal situation in 
Greece during military rule, in the Tur¬ 
kish military dictatorship, in the anach¬ 
ronistic Fortugue.se colonial empire un¬ 
der Salazar, anil in the tyranny of the 
white racists in South Africa is just as 
much a secondary concern as the mili¬ 
tary regimes of the Central and South 
American oligarchies. 

His primary concern at all times was 
the unquestioning safeguarding of a 
western-oriented bulwark against com¬ 
munism. 

I he motto pul out by Strauss today is 


as the 


bul- 


ihai. as long 
geopolitical 
wtirk — stretching 
from Chile via the 
Philippines to 
Smith Korea — is 
strong, efforts to 
persuade these 
countries (and al¬ 
lies) to gradually 
reduce internal 
hardships and re¬ 
turn io a democrat¬ 
ic system would 
stand a better 
chance of success. 

Wliat Strauss failed 
or was unwilling to 
appreciate was that 
the longer mid 
more brutally a dic¬ 
tatorship rules, and 
the less Christian 
and western-dem¬ 
ocratic forces con¬ 
tribute towards its 
overthrow. the 
more likely that 

country is to fall prey to communism. 
Strauss, however, became more and 
more set on his role as the saviour of the 
Christian West, all the more so as no 
Bonn government since the one led by 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger (CDU) Inis advo¬ 
cated lliisstance. 

Strauss feels that certain sections of 
iliv M*l> ul l«iw »re susceptible in com¬ 
munist feints. 

In his opinion Hie FDP is disunited, 
naive. np|ionuniMic and mainly inter¬ 
ested in how to survive. 

In his search for nnli-coininunisi so¬ 
lidarity Strauss discarded any inhibi¬ 
tions he may have had to woo and as far 
as possible absorb right-wing electoral 
|iotential in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Admittedly, in his represent at ion of 
German interests lie has never lost sight 
ol realities and never acted as irrespon¬ 
sibly as suggested in many a pre-elec¬ 
tion speech. 

As a result, some right-wing extre¬ 
mists fell fooled and taken for a ride by 
the election promises made by Strauss. 

Strauss is aware of this, which ex¬ 
plains his fears that a political party 





SONNTAGSBLATT 


with parliamentary representation to 
the right of the CSU might soak up the 
votes of disappointed nationalists. 

Despite occasional shifts of emphasis 
hy the CDU and C'SU Strauss is con¬ 
vinced that the most important political 
task of both parties since the days of 
Adenauer has been thc integration of 
the democratic right wing. i.c. thc pool¬ 
ing of Christian, conservative and other 
anti-coninumist forces to counterbal¬ 
ance socialism. 

Thc CSU chairman is now worried that 
tactical manoeuvres by those in the CDU 
who sense potential voters among polit¬ 
ically disoriented right-wing social democ¬ 
rats or confused trade unionists might jeo¬ 
pardise this fundamental consensus. 

On the one hand. Strauss fears that a 
reorientation of the CDU towards the 


I don't like that new Bond any more than the old one. 

(I'iirinoii. I lnrsi Ihiii/ingiT. NurtKwM A-iiim^; 

centre-left would debilitate and gradu¬ 
ally break up the right-wing electoral 
bloc and foster the emergence of a new 
and more extreme right-wing parly. 

On the other hand, lie is worried llinl 
a move inwards this position hy tin: 
CDU eonki leave the CSU as the pnri\ 
of thc riglu-wing fringe. 

this would isnkxlw St muss umt pul ib% 
CSU in a right-wing corner without ihi 
party being able to capitalise on this lac 
outside of Bavaria. In addition. Strauss i* 
apparently becoming more and mon 
aware or the internai weakness of the ( SI J. 

Like many exceptional figures with ; 
definite nose for power Strauss, win 
never quite mtule it lo the top, lias done 
everything during the past few decades 
u> make sure dial political personality 
who are all loo powerful have not been 
able ii) cltaflcngL' his leadership. 

Wliat is more, hc has always regarded 
opportunistic sycophants and fawners 
as his friends. 

Vice versa he has immediately mis¬ 
trusted all those friends who have tried 
to criticise him nr moderate his emo¬ 
tional outbursts, accusing them of a lack 
of loyally or party-political careerism. 

Sirauss can find no trace of politi¬ 
cians with the power anil intellectual ab¬ 
ilities needed to continue his life work 
when hc retires from politics. 

This applies to both the group of el¬ 
derly politicians in the Bavarian staiv 
parliament as well as to Hie zealous par¬ 
ty paladins who have tried to earn the 
unconditional, trust of their leader hy 
abstaining from independent political 
thinking mid via blind obedience. 

Due to die aura of his own personal¬ 
ity there is a definite risk that the a 
Strauss-less CSU could degenerate into 
a provincial Bavarian parly with a con¬ 
siderably weakened ability io assert its 
position vis-a-vis the CDU. 

Strauss may not like the way in which 
the FDP is already emphasising that his 
days in active politics are numbered. 

He also knows, however, that the 
CDU is also eagerly conn ling how many 
days are left too, albeit not so loudly. 

If mines Hu/ger 

(l)(.-iitM'hi> All|!cmdiiL-s Sunjiiaphluit. 

liumhurg. 23 Au^-um | hjC7j 
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THE LAW 


German expert consulted as Soviet Union 
thinks about changes to penal code 


jVZ Hrl in Fiiickc, priifcssor of criminal, 
criminal procedure mid East Bloc lim nl 
(lie University of J’ussuii. In But aria, is 
spending five ntontli.s- in lhe Soviet Un¬ 
ion us pan of an exchange programme 
financed |»y ihc Gernian Research So¬ 
ciety. He fs examining the changes in 
Soviet criminal law triggered hy peres- 
tmiko (rci-ons iruclion) and gfasnosi 
(openness). In this article lor Rliei- 
nlscher Mcrkuc/Chrlsl und Welt, 
Hnns-Joachiin Decker! looks at these 
planned law changes and the work of 
Professor Fiiickc. 

L awyers at the famous lust it me of 
Stale Affairs and Law in Moscow 
are hoping lo take a major step towards 
humanising Soviet criminal law. 

There arc plans to introduce a legal 
stipulation on diminished responsibil¬ 
ity. At present a defendant is either re¬ 
garded as not responsible for his actions 
or fully responsible, regardless of the 
circumstances. 

Lawyers feel that this is both inhu¬ 
man and unrealistic. 

The representative of the Serb ski In¬ 
stitute of Psychiatry, however, whom 
the law institute had invited as an advi¬ 
sory expert, declared that his branch or 
science was not in a position lo decide 
whether responsibility in terms of crimi¬ 
nal law was permanently or temporarily 
diminished. 


The Scrhski Inst it tile, which is re¬ 
sponsible for sending many dissidents 
to psychiatric clinics, is tun always mi 
hesitant. 

One of the lawyers came up with the 
idea of asking Prolessor Martin Fiiickc 
from the University of Pass a u for his 
opinion and a description of the situa¬ 
tion in the Federal Republic. 

Professor Fincfce is spending five 
months in the .Soviet Union as part of .in 
exchange programme financed by the 
Gernian Research Society. This is Itis 
eighth visit. 

He has known sonic of the members 
of the criminal law committee in the 
Moscow Institute for many years and is 
a welcome guest at their meetings. 

Taking up the suggestion Finvltc 
pointed out that a legal stipulation on 
diminished responsibly lias existed in 
Germany since the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury. 

Professor Fineke feels that this legal 
institution is absolutely essential. 

His views on this subject made the le¬ 
gal experts in Moscow sit up and listen, 
but any legal reform will be difficult to 
push through against the opposition of 
politicians. 

If it is to be accepted at all, a tactical 
concession will have to be made: the in¬ 
fluence of alcohol must not be consid¬ 
ered a mitigating circumstance. 

Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov, 
himself a lawyer and preacher of mod- 
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c rut ion. is not willing to tolerate ;i com¬ 
promise on this. 

This discussion typifies the situation. 
Moscow's astute jurists arc doing all 
they can to move criminal law away 
from the system of people's justice 
which replaced major elements of west¬ 
ern legal concepts during the l92Ux. 

A typical example ol the changes the 
legal system has undergone since the 
early phase of Bolshevism is the aboli¬ 
tion of the ability to appeal. 

The idea was that the consolidation 
iif people's justice was more import nut 
and that this should not he altered by 
professional judges in an appellate 
court. 

Today, the “profcssionalisation" of 
the judiciary is again on the agenda. 

A return to a genuine possibility of 
appeal could be one of the results of this 
process, although this aspect is not ap¬ 
parently regarded as urgent. 

At present the only means of quash¬ 
ing a verdict in the Soviet Union is via 
cassation, i.c. reversing the final verdict 
after it hits been passed. 

Up until a few yenrs ago this meant 
that a person convicted of an offence 
could never be certain that he would not 
be given an even stiffer sentence at ;i In¬ 
ter date. 

Today, an alteration of a verdict to 
the detriment of the person accused 
must be effected within ti year. 

Efforts to check Stalinist evils in the 
legal field already began under Khrush¬ 
chev. ’ 

The existing criminal law system 
canie into force in 1977. 

However, ax. criminal law expert Txh- 
i>l Slicynin explained in a description of 
the Soviet Icgnl system, the “laws are be¬ 
ing constantly perfected in the fight 
against crime". . 

Fundamentally stable, he added, the 
system has been renewed and supple¬ 
mented in order to “correspond to the 
new demands of a forward-looking so¬ 
ciety". 

There is no need, Sheynin wrote in 
1981, for radical changes. 

The scientific community at least 
docs not share this opinion today. 

The jurists in Moscow, who have al¬ 
ready been working on a reform con¬ 
cept for two years, were encouraged in 



their efforts by an unexpected Politburo 
decision in January. By the end of the 
summer holidays, they were told, draft 
amendments are to be elaborated for 
both the criminal code and the code of 
criminal procedure. 

Jurists were even more enthusiastic in 

vtew of the fact that the political leaders 
refrained from specifying any content- 
related conditions for their work. 

On the other hand, it is clear that the 
intention is a new codification rather 
than a mere updating. Perestroika is also 
planned for the legal system. 

Gorbachovs principle of "new think- 
m 8 has l .° contrast with the first phase 
or liberalisation. The operative word is 
humanisatiun. 

There is general agreement that a fur¬ 
ther move away from the tradition of 
dracuman punishment is needed. 


Reformers are hoping f, )r u •‘dc cr j n , 
iiialisaiion" in major areas of |jf c 
If I Hey haw Ihcir way. f (ir „ 
rnilure t«» report a criminal offence uj 
no longer be a punishable offence 
And if a criminal of lender is |,ij d . 
away by his wife this should m. J n|i , 
be punishable (aiding ami aheiiin E «i 
pendants). 

In the field ol criminal law relating l. 
young offenders there arc plans to » 
duee the number of offences and re^ 
triet criminal prosecution i„ scrio| ' 
cases only for offenders aged betticm 
fourteen and sixteen. ® 

However, despite substantial n m ,. 
less the death penalty will he retained 
II legal experts manage m pch i 
«hrough their views against the PPrll 
ami the KliU the death penalty will on. 
be imposed lor treason and hnmirifr ' 
Execution mi the grounds ufcormp. 
lion oi other business crimes such '# 
currency smuggling, a form of punish 
mem practised up uni if very recently,« 
to be made impossible in future. 

T here are also plans to ensure that 
women and men over sixty do not have 
to face the firing squad. 


Barbar/c 


Any process of Immunisation shi«|/ 
also include the piisun system, whiCn 
has a particularly barbaric reputation. 

However, a new law in this field is not 
planned. 

There is every indication that serving 
a prison .sentence in the Soviet union b 
at least twice as hard as doing time » 
the more modern prisons in the West. 

Serving a ten-year maximum pc nail 
in u Soviet prison or a forced lalw 
camp really does mean the end of tk 
road for those convicted. 

Any move towards a mote hum®, 
prison system, assuming that a politic; 
will to do so exists, would piobal* 
founder due to financing problems- 

There arc more argent investmenhit 
Gorbachov's programme. 

Wluu is more, the attitude ol i lie .to 
yici people in gencial inwards crimil* 
is far I mm being humane. 

Admittedly, a mimhci ol envisugd 
alterations in the criminal code also if 
feel the prison system. 

The jurists would like lo see a limit* 
lion ot the number of cases in which ir 
prisonnient is considered. 

Prisons, “colonies" and "cok4T 
camps" nrc to be considered in scw ,Ht5 
cases only. 

According to some legal expert.*. I’ 3 "’ 
ishment — a form of punishment wM a 
dec ply-rooted tradition - should be 
abolished altogether. 

The new form of punishment envi¬ 
saged in the programme is culled “res¬ 
triction of frecdoni". 

In practice this would mean a com¬ 
pulsory contract ol employment. 

The lirin employing the person 
question would then assume response 
ility for that person’s • reformation’*. 

Firms already Itaxc the task of , ’cd« - 
eating" employees with suspended P r ' s 
on sentences, an idea which is tota|l> 
unacceptable to western legal and social 
concepts. 

Nonetheless. Professor Fineke fed* 
that considerable progress has bet- 
made. 

This explains why he is ull the mote 
disappointed at the fact that the attempi 
to introduce greater legal certainty * 
the reform must be regarded as havit 
failed. 

In his opinion, the political leaders 
the Soviet Union have failed to heed in* 

Continued on page 8 
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Death of Hess, Hitler’s 
most obedient servant 


Rtiduir Hess, who was sentenced to life 
imprisonment ut the Nuremberg war¬ 
ts rimes trials in 1945. has died in Berlin 
aged 93. Hans Werner Keltenlmcli 
looks at the Hess years for Kolner 
Stadt-Auzeiger. 

T he laic Rudolf Hess' greatest claim 
to fame was his 2.000-kilometrc 
flight from wartime Germany to Britain 
on 111 May 194 1 when lie outmano¬ 
euvred both nir-deleitce systems. 

Hess. 47, was Reich Minister and the 
Fiihrer's deputy. Mis aim was to talk with 
the Duke of Hamilton, an influential RAF 
officer, anil submit a peace plan. 

“He was successful, but no one can say 
with certainty if the mission was Hesse’s 
own idea or whether it was on Hitler's 
orders. 

Hitler issued an official statement 
saying his deputy was mentally de¬ 
ranged (“The entire manner of his be¬ 
haviour confirms the fact that he had 
been suffering from delusions"). 

Yet a peace treaty with Britain would 
have suited Hitler's strategic purpose 
fine. Ten days earlier he had decided to 
invade the Soviet Union on 22 June. 

That meant waging a risky war on two 
fronts for as long as there was no out¬ 
come in the West. 

There have heen doubts expressed 
both about the motive and the identity 
of the man who made the parachute 
jump over Dungavel, the Duke of Hnm- 
' llton's country estate. 

Hugh Thomas, a British military doc¬ 
tor who examined “Prisoner No. 7" at 
Spandau in 1973. found no traces of the 
bullet that penetrated Hess's lung in 
1917. 

Thomas pul further facts together in 
support of a fantastic theory. His idea 
was that Himmler, the S$ leader, 
planned to oust Hiller. 

He had thus eliminated Hess and sent 
a double of the Fiihrer's deputy lo Scot¬ 
land to cover up the fact. But there is 
too much evidence against this theory. 

The British government failed to lake 
the deserter, with his arrogant demands, 
seriously. 

During interrogation. Hess said: “The 
Fuhrer can, understandably, not be ex¬ 
pected lo negotiate with Mr Churchill. 
You would have to elect another .Prime 
Minister who is acceptable to the Fuhrer.’’ 

Hess was imprisoned, given psychiat¬ 
ric ireutmont und tried by the Allies at 
the first Nuremberg tribunal in 1945. 

He was the only one of 22 Nazi lead¬ 
ers tried at Nuremberg to be found in¬ 
nocent of charges of war crimes or 
crimes against humanity. 

Bui he was sentenced to life impri¬ 
sonment for conspiracy and crimes 
against peace. 

Was his sentence unfair? Was he an 
idealist who meant well hut fell foul of 
the victors’ revenge? 

Or was a sick man sentenced, a man 
who was neither legally nor morally lo 
blame for the offences of which he was 
accused? 

Hess's life story would seem to indic¬ 
ate that an entirely different cohclusion 
is warranted. He was a typical, by no 
means unusual representative of the 
clique that triggered the worst war ever 
waged and had millions of deaths on its 
conscience. 

Hess was born on 25 April 1894 in 


Alexandria. Egypt, where his father was 
a self-employed businessman. 

His father was :i typical German of 
his day: strict, hard-working and had a 
strong sense of honour. At home, his 
son later said, he struck terror into his 
family's heart. 

In 190S Rudolf was sent to a Protes¬ 
tant boarding school in Bad Glides berg. 
He was not allowed lo study mathemat¬ 
ics and science, as his teachers advised; 
his father insisted on him learning a 
commercial trade. He returned to Alex¬ 
andria and went into his father’s busi¬ 
ness. 

When war broke out in J9I4 he re¬ 
belled against his father for the first 
time, telling hint it was no longer for bu¬ 
sinessmen to issue orders: now was the 
time for soldiers. 

He volunteered for service with the 
7ih Bavarian Field Artillery Regiment. 
He was wounded three times, once at 
Verdun. Near the end of the war, he was 
commissioned and trained as a pilot. 

After the war, ho went to Munich 
where in 1919, he enrolled as a student 
of economics at Munich University and 
studied under Karl Haushofcr, a former 
general who taught geopolitics. 

But his main activity was procuring 
arms and ammunition for nationalist 
terror groups. He led sabotage groups 
and joined the Epp Freikorps. 

In May 1920 he met Hitler at a meet¬ 
ing of similarly confused characters in 

the back room of u Munich bar. Hess 

became the staunchest henchman of the 
emerging Fiihrcr. 

Lieutenant Hess agreed with Private 
Hiller that Germany's defeat and the 
emergence of the Weimar Republic 
were national disgraces that must be 
avenged. Hess asked: “I fought for the 
honour of the German flag. Is it all to he 
in vain?" 

As commander of a student corps lie 
look part in Hitler’s November 1923 
putsch, sionning the Biirgcrhriiukcllcr 
and the Ralhnus mui taking hostages. 

When the putsch failed he fled to 
Austria but returned on learning that 
Hiller had been sentenced to prison. He 
was tried, sentenced und served his pris¬ 
on sentence alongside Hiller in Lands- 
bergjail. 


Hiller dictated his “Mein Kampr to 
Hess while they were in jail. Hess was 
mure than a secretary; he also contri¬ 
buted ideas ul his own. 

The idea of “Lebensrauni," or living 
space, needed hy the German people in 
the East, where they would have to con¬ 
quer the interior races who now lived 
there, is closely related to the geopoli¬ 
tics taught hy Hess’s university teacher 
Haushofcr. 

Otto Strasser, one of Miller's earliest 
associates, had this to say about the 
Landsberg duo: 

“Hess is entirely devoted to him. Hit¬ 
ler need have no fear of Hess objecting 
to any of the historical inaccuracies of 
which he is guilty, let alone the least cri¬ 
ticism of the exaggerated monologues to 
which Hiller is prone." 

Joseph Gochbds. later Reich Propa¬ 
ganda Minister, wrote in l92f> about 
Hitler and his closest associates: 

"Hess: the most docent, quiet, friend¬ 
ly. shrewd, his private secretary." 

In December 1933 Hess was re¬ 
warded. being appointed to Ihc govern¬ 
ment. The "Law to Ensure the Unity of 
Party and State" declared the Fiihrer's 
Deputy (and the SA’s chief of staff, 
Ernst Rohm) lo be members of the 
Reich government. 

Rohm, whose paramilitary forces 
threatened to get out of the Fiihrer's 
control (and whose homosexuality was 
greatly resented), did not survive for 
long. 

The Fuhrer in person led the raid that 
ended with Rdhm’s execution and was 
described by Alfred Rosenberg, the 
chief ideologist of the Nazi Party, as fol¬ 
lows: 

“Come on in.’’ Rohm said to the or¬ 
derly (or so he imagined), “the door is 
open." But Hitler smashed the door 
open, lunged ut Robin, who was tying in 
bed, grabbed him by the throat and 
yelled; “You are under arrest, you 
swine!” 

Unlike Rohm, Hess never for a mo¬ 
ment gave the least ground for suspicion 
that his views on National Socialism 
might differ one iotn from those of the 
Fuhrer. 

In the late 1920s he said: “I want to 
be the Parly’s Hagen." 

Yet despite his senior position lie 
never emerged as a commanding figure. 
“Decent, hut sick and indecisive" was 
Rosenberg's 19.19 judgement. 

The Fuhrer nonetheless knew Hess’s 
worth. On 25 June 1934 Hess had this 
to say in a radio speech: 

“One person is invariably exempt 
from criticism of whatever kind, and he 


Demolition plan to stop Spandau 
becoming neo-Nazi shrine 

S pandau War .Criminals’ prison has .... Hess was, after all, the Fiihrer's depe- 
outlived its usefulness. With the ty. No leading Nazi served his master 


O outlived its usefulness. With the 
death of Rudolf Hess, Hitler’s former 
deputy, the red brick building which 
was once a Prussian military prison, is 
empty. 

There are no longer any Nazis under 
Allied lock and key as reminders of the 
crimes of the Third Reich. 

There are already plans being dis¬ 
cussed to demolish the building to make 
way for a supermarket. The aim is to 
prevent Spandau from becoming a 
shrine for neo Nazis. 

Demolition is the only way of pre¬ 
venting it from becoming a monument. 
There aTe still people who refuse Vo 
learn the lessons of history. 

The first reactions by hard-line Nazis 
after Hess's death emphasise the im¬ 
portance of such places for neo Nazis. 


.... Hess was, after all, the Fiihrer's depu : 
iy. No leading Nazi served his master 
for so long — or for so long received 
punishment for his master's actions. 
There was constant debate about 
w hether or not he should be released af- 
ter so long in jail. 

Motives for demanding his release 
varied from humanitarian to political 
sympathy. And complaints that the Nu¬ 
remberg tribunal was not conducted 
along constitutional lines. 

Yet Hess’ suffering was nothing com¬ 
pared with what millions of other peo¬ 
ple suffered at the hands of the Nazis 
under the regime he helped to establish. 

Hess did not. live to he pardoned. He 
is now to be buried at Wunsiedel. It is to 
be hoped that there will be no Nazi or 
neo Nazi march-pasts at the funeral. 

(FrankfurterRundschau, 19 August IK97) 



The FUhrer was always right... Ru¬ 
dolf Hess. (fh.K.Kdpil) 


is the Fiihrcr. That is because everyone 
feels and knows lie was always right and 
always will be right.” 

That same year Hess told political 
leaders and commanders of the Hitler 
Youth and the Reichsarbeitsdienst: 

“The more you obey orders right 
down to the smallest detail, turning 
right or left as the Fiilirer commands, 
the more automatically you march in 
step, the more readily the Fuhrer can 
lay the groundwork for putting the Na¬ 
tional Socialist programme into prac¬ 
tice.” 

On I September 1939 Hiller told the 
Reichstag that German troops were now 
returning Polish fire: 

“1 have now redonned the uniform 
that was always my most prized and sac¬ 
rosanct possession. 1 shall not take it off 
again until we win — or I shall die be¬ 
fore we do lud” 

If anything wore to happen lo hint lie 
nppoinied Reich Marshal Goring his 
successor, lo be followed by his former 
private secretary. Rudolf Hess. 

Was Hess a fool, an insignificant, mi¬ 
nor figure nnd an unfairly punished, sick 
man? Prisoner No. 7 in his day whole¬ 
heartedly endorsed the ideology of 
crime ami if lie .suffered from madness, 
then it wns the mildness from which the 
Nazis as a whole suffered. 

He hclieved in the .supremacy of a 
preordained nation, in despising oilier 
people, other political ideas, in brutally 
pursuing a policy of might is right, in the 
fixed iden that a war could be just and 
that violence could lead to u new and 
better world. 

This kind of madness he retained un¬ 
til his dying day. His biographer Wulf 
Schwnrzwaldcr quotes a guard at Span¬ 
dau as saying Hess had told him ho still 
stood by his final submission at Nurem¬ 
berg: 

“I am proud lo have served under the 
greatest son Germany has sired in its 
: 1,OOp-year. history. I regret nothing. If l 
; were to be back at the beginning I would 
do just the same.” 

A group headed by his son cam¬ 
paigned in vain for his release. Were 
they right in demanding his release? 
Over 40 years in jail must surely at 
some stage no longer make sense. 

It can no longer serve the purpose of 
justice; it is bound to become sheer bru¬ 
tality. The wartime Allies, who now 
threaten each other with war, would 
have done well to let Hess die in free¬ 
dom at 93. 

But those who complain or the rigour of 
his punishment must not seek to set aside 
his guilt or the ruthless way in which the 
Nazis persecuted people by the million. 

Hans Werner Kettenbach 
(Kriincr SMull-Anztijjci, Colagni-. 

JK Augusi I987j 
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Germans step up 
investment 
in America 


DIE# WELT 


'T’hf Jnw dollar exchange rate aiul 
X protect funisj threats have aeceferai- 
. CJ 1 crm;m pfan*«« Mop up commercial 
involvement in the United Suites. 

Increasing in vest mem is cine way of 
yetting around trade barriers. One ex¬ 
ample is Bosch, which has been in Am¬ 
erica lor SO years. It is increasing muiui- 
facitiring capacity and reducing iis de¬ 
pendence on (getting dear) imports 
Ire mi Europe. 

Its investnic-nl in America in all sec¬ 
tors is up -HI per cent this year com¬ 
pared with last. 

in mechanical engineering. West Ger¬ 
many s largest industrial sector, the pol¬ 
icy incans consolidation. 

I he emphasis on the American mar¬ 
ket began in Hie era ol a strong Ameri¬ 
can dollar. Now German firms are be¬ 
ginning to build up their service oreu- 
msa nuns. h 

ft is likely that they will also g„ j„ | (ir 
component manufacture or assemhlv in 
ie Li to deal with the competition in 
he long-term. The most attractive solu- 
'"■n is Ic. ntfovcran ciiaing cc.,„ pL „y. 
Busch, the Siuitgart-hased group is 

- Ui mm DM UObn into Ameyicwbe- 
ftteen f y t sx and 1990 . 

riie most iinporiani Bosch project in 
the USA scheduled to h c tackled this • 
year, is the extension of series produc- 

v, rlc° l rl l . , ' hUCk,nS SySlam «fu- 
n a,,ti A,,d ™"» 

By expanding manufacturing in i|te 
Lb. where Bosch employs about 3 . 40(1 

ifnni hunipc* 

Vo ' lil . l . l]t machinery and plain 
manuliu:luring group based in l-leideii- 
heim, has developed a forward -looking 
stintegy which involves extending cupa- 
cnies in the US, where it employs l.noo. 

Nine months ago Voith took over Al¬ 
lis Chalmers Hydro Inc or York that has 
a turnover of HQ million dollars a year 
and employs almost 600. 

hl ,T r hc German organisation will produce 
hydro-turbines and pump turbines in the 
US under the name Voith Hydro lne. 


V'.itli has been represented in Ameri- 
ca lor some lime by .subsidiaries Vniih 
bit and \ iif 1 1 1 —1 1 irden lne of Appleiuti. 
iavciJve<I in the manufacture uf paper 
machinery and fabrics technology. 

Iruinpf Group of Dit/ingen. t<u>f 
manufacturers. arc also planning io ex¬ 
pand its subsidiary's eapneiliic.s. The US 
company ai present employs I 70 . The 
\ ,i,n is <** hniit dependence on supplies 
1,0,11 the f ederal Republic. currenilv 
about 40 per cent. 

Hein/ WuMcleld. chairman of \Vin- 
tershciIf AG. is also keen to invest, al- 
ilioiigh there is not a lot ,i| room fur 
manoeuvre for his company to exploit 
the present favourable situation. 

Long-term strategy is non always 
concerned in boosting interests in jfa. 
importiim North American market. 

Pressag in Hanover sav that the dollar 
exchange rale very much influences im¬ 
mediate decisions. 

Helmut Werner, chairman of Conti, 
and Mark W« issuer of Ben els man n, do 
mu conceal the fact that the current dol¬ 
lar exchange rate is very favourable lor 
investment. 

Mannestiimm. Tlivssen and Henkel 
maintain Unit they are not under any 
pressure from current American lecisla- 
live intensions nr exchange rate deve¬ 
lopments. 

Nevertheless Manncsmaiin and 
l h.vxsen are taking advantage of the low 
exchange rate lor investments already 
planned. 

At the beginning of ivxtf Thyssen 
will put into operation a pressing facto¬ 
ry m Kentucky. The operation renre- 
xents an investmoni or DM IDOm. 

Henkel is not worried about prntee- 
iiimist dangers bcemtse it produces in 
7° l,lcal,t,,1 - s »■«? US. Over the past 
, y° ,,rs »*>« tympany has eontuinimis- 
7 «*P an «J«l “ s position as a leading 
xuppfier of spcLialiseif ciieiiiicafs by in- 
Noiiiicmg a number of new products 
aikt developing old ones lurlhcr. 

Iiitlie course of this ycarlleiikd has 
i- iVnuT ,V Xy ■ ,,, 'V CCSS «ml 

.irtiiu ( heinieals. ami become in- 

'<• ved m the joint venture Jlenccl-Hcr- 
culcs. 

^ In iiildiijiHi 1 Icnkcl lm.s iu.*i|iiirc{| , n , 

Ln,ir '.r* nl,,L ' r »»np»nics. 

Lm.nu C nip (mllusivcs) will, , ,„ rll . 

ovur ol 2(i7,„ (Inlljir.s. ;mil C'lnrti.x Cum- 

| u " y ( ll > ; IJ- ,, 'SC"ls) will, Si ,| cs „ f Uh 

‘" “ rs ; '-'“nltul-s si,are is he in- 
cruised iu 3(1 percent. 

Henkel has a 50 per cent holding in 

h w A t q h“ ak,n GrtUip (P riulu cing among 
other things thickening agents far dyes). 

nc chemicals industry’s strategy is 
not really related to current develop¬ 
ments. For a long ti mc the three major 
companies and most of the metlium- 

Contlnued on page 7 


Mushrooming Mercedes-Benz 
heads the big league 


D aimler-Henz laid a turnover of 
uhoiii 65.5 billion inaiks lust veni. 
which makes ii the biggest firm in Ger¬ 
many. 

Only the stale-run Himrtcspost and 
Bundcshahn set aside more money lor 
investment than the Stuttgart group. 

It employs 32ll.tmtl people, which 
makes ii the third largest employer in the 
eminlry, heliiud only the Bniulespost and 
the Mini ieli elect ro-engi lice ring giant. Sie¬ 
mens. Daimler- Beil/ p;,id .U |,j||j„ n j„ 
eamings-relaied lax Iasi year. 

Its turnover surpassed bulb Vnlks- 
wagen's ami Siemens' in |9,X5 when it 
mvr ACCi. the third largest elec¬ 
tronic and engineering group ju i 
many. 

Daimler's place at the top of West 
Germany's I (Ml most powerful eompan- 
ks seems assured. It is in the midst ni 
changing its organisation to mke nc- 
cmmi ol its ever-wider involvement in a 
high-tech age. 

hi a I op-man age me m shake-up. I'd- 
zard Reuier in September lakes over 
i‘in* Werner Breitsehwerilt as chid ex¬ 
ecutive. Broil sell werdt is stepping down 

k’fnri- 11n* ..n,l ..f i.:.. . .. . 


1 . ,r . .uunn 

Kfoie the end ol his contract. Theie 
had been a lot of criticism (hat his niclli- 
•hIs of leadership were not suited n. the 

company's more diversified role. 

Alter having taken ovei M l LI [he 
engine manufacturers, the aviation com¬ 
pany Dormer and AEG. Daimler-lleii/ 
is now involved in discussions about the 

M hm »' * f * l* 1 * 1,1 * 11 " 1,1 "* !,SI w " 11 **i ,n 

(MBB)of Munich. 

MBB, 52 per cent ol whose eipiily i.s 
' ,k ! d hv ,,!l ‘ K-deral states of Bavaria 
Ifainhurg and Bremen, has been eailiu- 
•siastk-ally looking lor a partner in the 
private sector. 

The dark Imrsc in the race has I veil 
k tar maker Lord. The company has 
iiscn Irma 22nd to Nihon the lop-IlHJ 
iM and is no longer in the red. (mmdig 
has also done the same thing. And (his 
against a trend towards lower turnovers, 
some more than 10 per cent. 

t onipaiiics in the energy and oil sec¬ 
tor have been the ones in the main to 
show drops in turnover, because ibex- 
arc particularly nffecied by the fall in oil 
prices. 

This has not influenced profitability 
usually, beau® sales have remained 
(he same, but at lower prices. 

Chemicals multinationals have been 
Int not only by the low dollar exchange 

tint tlvr'^^h riCCS ’ , bUl ,hc ^°niplain 
tht1 ‘ l!,ere hns b «n a loss of confidence 


M,iee.Sj l „d 1 . / .| l;1 ,| l .. |iiillu, C( | „ R 
Neve, llieless Ihev ure as ever * , 

uu-m.u lliv cmnii.l.le e..,„,. :11 ,i t .«. 1 

I I'vrv haw been difleriae d cm 
'" vnis in die e..iii|„„ L . r M „f„ 1 
mens lias had ,„ vavale 

come stronger by ;,a|iiisifi ( „| S ' k 

Mcrncns lias ivc.iided a dr.m.n.,,, 
over,, M. | per cent, very machafb 
b.Y ivsilli.s III the nuclear energyxJ?"’ 

According sl;..emcn.s7r„ m JL 

, ai (uiih.ver hash 

knocked to the l,life of bi||i, )ns ^; 

has notsMoxx', up in ,he Siemens 

[BM-s subsidiary in the Fcdcraul 
piiblit Inis been caught in;, similarmj 
nc,. itrtinxvr has dropped „ in , p . 

I he sta, of the computer indu.Mru- 
the presen, is computer maiuifi.cn,™ 
Nixchii | Ihe company is now I/.vicd ar 

he .■'.rid place, in the middle ofilu'ln 
H h.is had an ineiease of in mover «t |.i 
I’ci cent, one of the few compaiiirf/^ai 
has achieved growth without 
made aci|iiisjiioiis. T 

I lie niechamc.il ciieincciing wd«i 
very c.xpm i-oi iciiled and as u consequ¬ 
ence a fleeted to a considerable extern 
by dollai exchange movements, b.; 
conic through iclaiixelx well. j 

In some companies there has hail.! 
drop in business volume, but despiu-tf. 
unfavourable dollai exchange rate dk 
have shown iucicases in pinliis. 

West (iermany's mechauical on, 
uceriiig sector was. in Insh. iirmife 
inlvrnniioiijil mai kcis. 

I lie total value of expoiis xvasrep* 
ed to be nlmost DM lhn. alnioM a i|u- 
tcr ol the total inechuninil emsinciir. 
expotts from western indu'stiiali. 
countries. 

The jobs situ alio,, dil Uu-d fiomii-r 
puny to company, hut most omiiiuk- 
hist year recorded a drop j„ ,| k *L 
bourforce. 

1 lie only increases were tcconlixlf' 
companies that had taken over n*.' 
companies such as Daimler-Ben/ ar:! 
Kheinrneiall. 

Ihe ten largest companies, ivifli I 1 : 
exception ol Volkswagen and Sienicfl' j 
clul riot employ any more ju-c«plc. wa? 
noticeable tlegrec. than in the nr/i^ 
year. 1 1 

Otherwise there was relative ini®' 1 
al peace in the list of the I(MJ lurf&t& 
dux I rial undertakings iri t he Federal R' 
public. 

(Uk- A-il. I hmilmip. 7 AuuU'l UX 
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2 20,000 s uppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany' 
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»Made In fiermanv" 
und [hri Hersieller 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 

h?,«i r n eS + °. f supply ' cut costs by 

buying at lower prices. 1 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use. just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
niarks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 



Sess CtUrer S ° r supp,l8r ' s 

*JS ephor }® number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1.400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free in 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 
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■ BUSINESS 

An unlikely combination gets 
together in the rag trade 

fckl collection of women's fashions that 


DIE#WELT 

.'■tialtaisk Mi+tMi*ne .a* btk ii hi fr 



F ashion designer Karl Lagerfeld 
moves easily in Parisian society. He 
surrounds himself with luxury and ele¬ 
gant models. 

Textiles manufacturer Klaus Steil- 
nuitin owns factories in Wsittcnschcid. 
He drinks beer and spends his leisure 
hours following the fortunes of Wat- 
tenseheid FC. buried in the Bundesliga's 
second division. 

But the two are business partners: 
they have signed a deal under which 
Stciimnn will make n Lagerfeld collec¬ 
tion of women’s clothing. 

The Tael i.s that the differences be¬ 
tween the two men arc deceptive. Both 
have in common a nose for fashion and 
business. 

When a silver-grey Mercedes slid up 
almost silently to the 1950s Watten- 
scheid factory building one day this 
month, workers gathered at the win¬ 
dows. 

There was n sense of excitement in 
the air when the car door opened. Two 
men got out. Steilmann and Lagerfeld. 

Steilmann, in a dark-blue suit with a 
light-blue shirt, obviously felt at home. 
Bm everyone's attention was on the 
other man: Lagerfeld. 

His hair was smooth, bruxlicd-hitck, 
and he wore dark, glasses. Everyone 
waited expectantly for him to turn his 
head and confirm wimt they already 
knew. He did indeed have a little pigtail, 
a la Mozart, at the back of his head. 

There was some guessing nt the value 
of his clothes, his brmvn satin waistcoat, 
his brown sports jacket and his trousers. 
So that’s the man from Paris who i.s go¬ 
ing to do business with our boss. 

Canteen lady Else Siruimann then 
said what many thought: “Honestly, I 
like our boss better." She is small and 
plump and married to a butcher. 

Lagerfeld from Paris looked just like 
a fashion designer conceived by Mol- 
icre. He is the famous German whom 
most Germans only knew of through the 
clothes he has created. 

Things are about to change. Lagerfeld 
and textiles billionaire Steilmann have 
signed a contract to produce a Lager- 


Continued from page 6 

sized firms have had their own subsidia¬ 
ries, many production subsidiaries, in 
the United States. 

Few of them arc much interested in 
founding their own green-field oper¬ 
ations. The inclination to take over an 
existing company i.s stronger than it was 
at the time of a strong dollar. 

Hoechst states quite frankly that the 
low dollar exchange rate influenced the 
decision on the acquisition of Celanesc 
for 3bn dollars. 

Basically, however, the aim is. long¬ 
term: to be involved in the largest mar¬ 
ket in the world at least to a measurable 
extent. 

The exchange, rate is of no signific¬ 
ance as regards investment intentions 
for Volkswagen. Medium and long-term 
strategics cannot be made dependent on 
prevailing exchange rates. 

(Die Well, Bunn, ft Augun I»ik7j 


will be made hy Steilmann in Germany. 

In itself there is mailing particularly .sur¬ 
prising about that. Lagerfeld has lived for 
the past 3N years in Paris. He is bringing to 
the deal not only a led for fashion hut a lot 
ol business acumen ihui lie acquired in 
North Germany, where he was horn. If the 
txvo arc seen with each tidier it is obvious 
that never before were two more opposite 
men brought together. 

Lagerfeld is at home in the world of 
art and artists, castles and country resi¬ 
dences. He has recently changed a pent¬ 
house in Monaco for a villa. 

His splendid world is decorated a la Lo¬ 
uis XIV. He wears silks and satins, in di¬ 
rect contrast to artistic creations from the 
avant garde. His current favourites are Et- 
lore Soltuss and the Memphis Group. 

In this cool computer age Lagerfeld, 
born under the zodiac sign of Virgo, is 
like a figure from a fairytale or the then- 
trc. His xvork has nothing of antiquity or 
only just a touch of nostalgic dust. 

He developed a fresh-cheeky line for 
the xvoman of today, especially for 
Chanel, a style that since Coco Chanel's 
death has come much closer to the gen¬ 
eral trends of today. 

Commenting on the theatre-costume 
effect of the designs of his international 
colleagues he said: a i also design theatre 
costumes. Many a designer would ben¬ 
efit from doing so. Then they would not 
need to work off steam iu their designs 
for their collections." 

Lagerfeld designs clothes for men in 
Japan. Hc i.s thinking of doing the same 
for men in Europe, because men here 
arc becoming more fashion-conscious. 

Lagerfeld likes to wear eccentric 
clothes. He would like to see other men 
doing the same. 

He presented his first collection of 
watches at the Basle Clock Fair at the 
beginning uf this year. His amusing 
timepiece creations were successful. 

He is noxv preparing shoe designs lor 
the exclusive shoemaker Charles Jour- 
dan lor the autumn. From then on he 
will be providing fashion designs from 
head to foul. 

His father's firm in Hamburg pro¬ 
duces canned milk under the name 
G/iiikskleeb/aii, (The luck uf the cluver- 
ieaf) and it could be said that it has 
brought Lagerfeld himself luck with a 
feel for fashion. 



Champagne . . . Karl Lagerfeld. 


(Phniu: ilpu) 

Steilmann was not born into luxury. 
His father was an estate manager on the 
island of Riigen. and there was nothing of 
the romantic as in die novels of Hedwig 
Courlhs-Mnhler about his father’s ste¬ 
wardship. He took over properties dee¬ 
ply in debt and in n few years dragged 
them out of the red, applying consider¬ 
able innovation and unusual ideas. 

This meant for the family that the fa¬ 
ther xvus often away. Steilmann's mother 
was the centre of his family life. Despite 
everything her aim was that the family 
should live a xvell-ordercd life. 

Steilmann, now 58, said: “I had a 
good childhood. The best was Saturday 
afternoons. We had bread rolls then. We 
looked forward to that ihe whole week.” 

Lagerfeld's mother has played an im¬ 
portant role in his life. She introduced 
him. when small, to the world of clothes 
uinl mill in ng. When she visited tier 
dressmaker with him he was sharply cri¬ 
tical of the clothes she had made. With a 
sure touch he searched for the right co¬ 
lours and designs for her. 

Steilmann began his career in the 
uirhuliim post-war years iu the textiles 
industry. 

His father's death put an end to ideas 
of going to university, so he looked for 
training in an industrial branch that luul 
a future. A friend of his mother's recom¬ 
mended to him the clothing trade. 

Hc began in 1950 as a temporary 
worker in C & A Brcnninkmeyer in Ber¬ 
lin. At the same time he went to night- 
school and at 22 he got his Abitur, the 
university entrance examination. 

Eight years later he had had his fill of 
being u salaried employee. He had ideas 
that he was unable to pul into practice. 

So he put small ads in the papers, 
looking for n small ready-made clothes 



Bear.. . Klaus Steilmann iSk 

(Photo: Private) 4 


shop near Essen. He had a start-up cap¬ 
ital f DM40,001), a sunt that to this day 
is regarded as magical in the Steilmann 
organisation. 

Last year the whole Steilmann Group 
had a turnover of a billion murks, mar¬ 
keting coats, clothes, costumes, blouses 
and skirts, trousers, children’s and 
men's ready-mndc wear, but DM40.1J0O 
is not given out easily for fashion photo¬ 
graphs, briefing trips or new office fur¬ 
niture. 

The only decorations in the Steil¬ 
mann heudqiiarters in Waticnscheid are 
a few green plants and countless foot¬ 
ball pictures, certificates and glass- 
cases full of cups and trophies. At first 
glance it looks like the central office of a 
football association rnthcr than of a 
fashion company. 

Stcilmaim’s office on the first floor 

iLies iinl iiicUidu villwi n hxu.y -.AioTuXury 

barring the way or mysterious closed 
doors, emphasising first impressions. 
Here there are also footbnll pictures, 
cups and solid furniture. 

Me i.s president of Wattenscheid 09, 
which plays in the the second division of 
the Bmulcsliga. He also sponsors it. 

He became closely involved with soc¬ 
cer after having a heart attack at the age 
of 34. Now he plays in the vote inns' 
team every Wednesday and afterwards 
plays skat (a card game). 

.Steilmann, who never spends less 
than 10 hours at the works, says: "I 
don't need parties and going to music 
festivals in Bayreuth. 1 lox'e my work. It 
fills my life. Anyway I prefer beer to 
champagne.” 

It is not surprising then that Lager¬ 
feld, the spoiled darling of the fashion 
world, wrinkled up his nose when he vi¬ 
sited Ihe Steilmann headquarters in 
Wattenscheid for the first lime. 

The headquarters lie directly beside 
the Hamburg-Dortmund-Dusseldorf 
rail-line, Intercity trains regularly shake 
the building arid rattle the fodtbail thh>- 
phies in the glass-cases. - 

Only at the beginning of this year did 
Steilmann provide DM350,000 to put 
up a sound-proof wall. The trains rattl¬ 
ing by had all too often interrupted tele¬ 
phone calls to the USA. That was too 
expensive for Steilmann who counts the 
cost of everything. 

Rooms are being cleared in the head¬ 
quarters building. Walls arc being paint¬ 
ed and desks put aside. Then Lagerfeld 
will have his own office in Watten¬ 
scheid. 

So as to minimise the difference be¬ 
tween working in Paris and Wallens- 
cheid, facade of the building facing the 
railway line is to be painted. 

Ruth Will 

(Die Well, Uonn, 13 AuguM 1 9a 7) 
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Another rotary engine 
spins into action 

r* v w, _ whispering rotary piston engines 

DIE #WELT ril, | 0,1 Mi,zda “*“mhly lines. I 

■ mihiiMm 1 |(.I•janiM .(■ -'ind foiir-cvliruli'r t‘niiirii»c U.,., 


*T ,, . C . invcn,or t,r iJw rotary engine, 
M. Felix Wankel, 85, has come up with 
a novv wrsiem which is to be lexicil next 
year by Mercedes. 

It i* a UJOOcc model dim is claimed to 
develop an incredible 2,(HM) horse power. 

The original Wsmkcl has virtually been 
virtually written in Europe because of its 
lack of durability, high fuel consumpiion 
and high exhaust emission. 

After the oil shock in the Jy70s, fuel 
economy beenme much more important 
than technical brilliance and construc¬ 
tion of the Wankel engine was aban¬ 
doned in West Germany. 

Twenty-seven of the 28 linns that had 
contracted to manufacture rotary engines 
under licence (they included Rolls Royce 
and General Motors) abandoned the idea. 
Mazda alone stuck to its guns. 

Today. 10 years Inter. Mazda is still 
developing and improving the engine in 
conjunction with Wankel. 

Chief executive Kcnishi Yamamoto 
and development director Takahashi 
Kuroda have steadily improved the de¬ 
sign. boosting performance and culling 
fuel consumption of what was unques¬ 
tionably a gas guzzler. 

Nearly two million sports cars with 



whispering rotary piston engines have 
run olT Mazda assembly lines. Tliree- 
nmf four-cylinder engines have been put 
through their paces. 

A three-cylinder rotary-engined 
Mazda not only lasted the distance at Lc 
Mans hut came seventh in the gruelling 
classic. 

Mazda is still convinced that rotary 
engines- run more smoothly than con¬ 
ventional pistons. 

The rotary engine has fundamental 
advantages,” says Yamamoto. “It is 
much lighter and smaller than a conven¬ 
tional piston engine. It generates high 
power and runs with low vibration. 

We have reduced to a minimum ihe 
disadvantages, such as its high fuel con¬ 
sumption and emission." 

His company has put its money where 
its mouth is, investing over DM4l)(iiu in 
a new Wankel engine works. 

Although Wankel and Yamamoto are 
personal friend* anti not just comrades 
in engineering and business, Linduu - 
Wankers home on the shores of Lake 
Constance — and Hiroshima linvc sud¬ 
denly become competitors. 

The tireless K5-year-nId inventor has 
■set out to shock Ihe motor industry with 
yet another revolutionary change. 

After a number or other successful de¬ 
sign ideas launched in recent years Wan¬ 
kel now feels lie has come up with the en¬ 
gine to end all engines: a dramatic im¬ 
provement on his original rotnry design. 
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The disc-shaped piston rotates ec¬ 
centrically round the outer axie (see 
photo), eliminating centrifugal force on 
the hearings mid making up to 40,000 
rpm possible. 

Conventional engines reach the end 
of their tether at well under 10,000 rpm. 

Easily, quietly and smoothly, the 
now-look Wankel engine, a prototype of 
!VC which has been found to whisper like a 
;e- turbine, is said in develop 2.000 horse 
hi[ power from I.DUOcc. 

That hardly seems credible when 
fd compared with conventional engine 

-c performance. Wankel himself thinks 

ig mainly in terms of the future, saying the 
new design is ideally suited as an cmis- 
-y sic Ml-free hydrogen-fuelled engine, 
i- Daimler-Benz, will be the beneficiary. 

In December the Mercedes inunugo- 
i| ment announced that Wnnkcl’s life's 
s work and his Linduu R A D laboratories 
were to be bought and kept going. 

Ii Daimler-Benz has since bankrolled 
rhe lab, paid ihe salaries of its staff of 211 
■ ~ and is cn titled to pm its findings to 

commercial use. 

This move soon proved to have been 
a shrewd deal. Wankel and his staff had 
a (non-turbo) mechanical loader in the 
pipeline that will boost the performance 
nr medium-range engines and cuin a 
fortune. 

"ir.s a Strikingly simple idea," says 
Daim er-Uenz development director 
Kmlolf Nornig, “and, as trials show, a 
most effective one.” 

I he device, which boosts the intake 
of tar f„r combustion, is to be made by 
Kuhnic, Kopp & Kausch (KKK) of 
Frankenthal, the largest manufacturer 
of turbo loaders in Europe. 

KKK is a Daimler-Benz group com¬ 
pany. 

Next year the new Wankel engine is ! 
19 po tested in a Mercedes. If it misses i 

i s te S , „ Wl || hL . a | Jllc |)ui I|(Jnu lJ]c (ess | 

welcome vindication of “long-term 
thinker Wankel, who was long upset at ( 

j 

Daimler-Benz director Werner Nicf- J 
cr, in charge of the Mercedes car divi- i 
sion is convinced the „ ew Wankel en- J 
gmc has a great future; he greatly regret- 

rn t,f thc Mercedes v 

Cl 1 1 Wankel in thc 1970s . 

Many experts have wondered why 
Wankel who rs back at work (from 10 , 

a.m. to N p.m.) after eight weeks at a health i, 
rison. repeatedly comes up with brilliant¬ 
ly simple solutions that entire teams of S 
development engineers fail to hit upon I, 
Hurmg feels the “specific way in t 
which he consistently approaches prob¬ 
lems and seeks solutions” is why. His st 
conversations with Wankel would give lc 

or7nJ eC i h ( niCmn gCnuinc Pleasure. The it 

grand old man of Lake Constance is not 

a man who ‘stands to attention when a in 
Daimler-Benz director calls; he is a 1 
tried and trusted partner who is well 
aware of his worth” - 611 

YclWanke, „,e technical revolulion- all 
ary dismisses his brilliant ideas as 
though they were a mailer of course "If „ 
a German engineer lakes a few stmn P 
cans with him i„,o the jungle he can T P ° 
sure io emerge with a locomotive " * , 

This dry droll approach was very fn 
much part of his outlook in lino wW " 1 
he firs, had the idea of d signing ^ ■" 

•ary pis,Unempioyed a, 1 %Zl.7 e ", 

wrote in his diary: 

Lay in bed, reading about the Hn l*" 6 

sasiasssa? - 

Heinz Horrmann 

(Die Well, Bonn, fi Augusi I9B7) 



„ S,1N,urn,n B a '8S... Fell* Wankel. 

(PfafNiK Archives) 

Soviet law 

i Continued from page 4 

c : l !!. , ° infnnlucc greater clarity mriicff- 
' ‘'"'toy to the legal sy.stcin. 

1 he Soviet system is still marked hj 
i the long-winded execution of funda¬ 
mentalist ideas, agitaiivc language and 

• the inexact definition ol ollcnces. 

• toir example. Matliiii.s Rust, the Red 
•Square flier, will be given a taste of whul 
this means when he comes to trial in 
September. 

One or the offences of which lie standi 
accused, namely “hooliganism” is lie- 
scribed in Article 2(16 of ihe Soviet Crinii- 
nul Code os being marked by "extreme cy¬ 
nicism and particular impudence' 1 . 

1 be explicit norms of western con¬ 
cepts, in which the elements constitut¬ 
ing a crime should be defined ns clearly 
and beyond doubt ns possible (in ac¬ 
cordance with the "ir-then” line of™- 
mentation,, remain the exception i„ ffac 
Soviet Union. 

widMiioVT P ■ 1:r ‘ :rs (ic '" L ' r, ‘ l la "» in lin 
Will. Ihe follow,Mg pallor,,: every,,,,c h« 

Uio rights and clinics laid ,I., WI , |,y | aw 

Icrhaps I, would he a good thing ir 

n.h^T'T T"* ,nLI "i»n *.l the fact dim 
individuals have rights too 

Three laws passed by ,| lt Supreme 

•Soviet in June show that the new norm! 

m ° re ah ‘>“' 'he declaration of prim' 
ipies than precision. 

« Jn hCSe tl,rCy . laws re K"lale the rigfi^o^ 

‘ ^ nler prises, the Icntaiivu steps 
wards more democracy, andd>e fl ^' 

•iy lo contest administrative acts. 

l his was a missed opportunity lu in¬ 
troduce a changed style to legislative 
new ground. 

Although the drafts were clear and 
unambiguous the final result was declar¬ 
atory and not normative. 

In particular, the law on stale enter¬ 
prises does not contain a single to-thc- 
point and unambiguous article. 

The change, it was claimed, was ef- 

^i Cd n hi S hesl level". It looks as ; 
i c flexibility of interpretation was re- 

fbn* f 8 , S m0re frn P° rly ni lhut a greater 

sense of legal definitiveness. 

Don’t commit yourself while things 
in a state of flux would seem lo have 
been the guiding motto. 

According to Professor Fincke, the 
uthors of the draft version of this law 
are deeply disappointed. 

In I heir eyes, the law on state enter¬ 
prises is “a disgrace”. 

Hans-Joachim DeckerI 
(Rhcinischer Meric ur/Christ und Well. 

Bonn, 7 August 1987) 
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Holography takes over where X-rays left 
off in testing for structural flaws 


H olography is finding more mid 
more industrial uses, especially to 
discover structural weaknesses where 
traditional techniques such as X-rays 
and ultra-sonic tests are not effective. 

Typical examples of application are 
synthetic carbon-fibre surfaces, re¬ 
treaded aircraft lyres and research into 
reflecting surfaces such as car bodies. 

Thc space between thc twin surfaces or 
synthetic carbon-fihre consists of a hexa¬ 
gonal aluminium honeycomb struct lire. 

But it cannot be seen if Ihe edges (4 
the honeycomb are firmly bonded with 
the carbon fibre .surfaces. 

Which parts of a cur's bodywork reflect 
the most heat? Sheet metal cannot he seen 
lo finely vibrate, and walking round a ear 
with a microphone is an unsatisfactory 
technique for locating sound sources. 

Holography supplies Ihe answers be¬ 
cause it can he used to take measure¬ 
ments accurate to within u 2(MMHt()th of 
a millimetre. 

Unlike photography, holography 
does not reproduce an image of the ob¬ 
ject photographed; it reconstructs the 
light waves emitted by it at the point 
where the hologram was taken. 

When you look at a hologram, the ob¬ 
ject appears three-dimensional, not 
two-dimensional like a photograph. 

Thc light source used in holography 
is a laser, which emits stimulated radia¬ 
tion amplified at a specific wavelength. 
Laser beams consist of coherent light. 


5Btemcr9?a(l)firt)ten 


meaning light bundled at this specific 
wavelength — like the regular waves from 
a pebble dropped into a pool of still water. 

These regular waves from ihe laser are 
divided into two halves by a mirror that 
lets half the light through. This half is 
aimed ai ihe ohjccl and reflected onto a 
photographic plate. 

That alone need accomplish no more 
Ilian an even blacking of the plate. But the 
other half of the laser light waves is 
beamed via a mirror straight at the plate. 

Because they arrive from different di¬ 
rections these sets of waves hit the photo¬ 
graphic plate in a relationship to each 
other that can. perhaps, he described as 
staggered, and like waves of water, crest 
and trough can cancel each other nut. 

By the same token crests heighten 
each other and troughs too intensify 
each other. The result is a specific pat¬ 
tern on die plate: the hologram. 

If a laser is beamed at this pattern the 
wave structures bend at its latticework 
in such a manner that the same wave 
structure is created as if one were look¬ 
ing directly at the object. 

In terms of water waves, the result is a 
lattice structure in the water dint repro¬ 
duces a wave front exactly correspond- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 











supplied Ihe data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and wnrer temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of dimale, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys. 
to distam'countries’and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly hound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.HU; 

Asia/Australia, 241) pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.SH; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.KQ 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


ing to the wave structure of, say, mi irre¬ 
gular river bank. 

Measurement technicians are not sa¬ 
tisfied with a single holographic repre¬ 
sentation. They superimpose a second 
oil the first. 

It may he a hologram of a an unused 
workpiece superimposed on that of one 
which has been exposed to wear and 
tear. 

h could he a hologram of the light¬ 
weight structure initially mentioned: 
one exposure of the structure when cold 
and another when warm. Or a car with 
its engine running and not running, a re¬ 
treaded lyre half-pumped and pumped 
hard. 

When ihe superimposed holugrams 
are observed, fresh interference be¬ 
tween the two reconstructed wave pat¬ 
terns will produce a pattern of stripes in 
which light is either eliminated or inten¬ 
sified. 

Irregularities in these stripes indicate 
diflcrences in dimension or minute de¬ 
fects in the part examined. 

So holography would seem to he the 
ideal inspection method. But it is ex¬ 
tremely expensive. 

Ii requires very expensive opiical 
equipment and physicists who have spe¬ 
cialised in (he technique and can set up 
the arrangement and evaluate the result. 

That is why holography is seldom 
used in pracliee. But leading motor 
manufacturers use the services of holog¬ 
raphic laboratories — aiul retreaded 
aircrufl lyres are rested in this wny too. 

Research scientists in many parts or 
the world are working on a simplifica¬ 
tion of the technique. They include the 
Bremen Institiile for Applied Radiation 
Research (BIAS). 

Its Dr Thomas Kreis was awarded the 
Mans Roiicnkolher Prize at the Laser 
’87 fair in Munich for his new method of 
evaluating holograms. 

The prize is awarded every other 
year. Roiicnkolher is a pioneer of laser- 
backed and holographic inspection 
technology. His company, Rottcnkolbcr 
Holo-System GmhH, manufactures ho¬ 
lographic equipment. 

Evaluation of holograms is still parti¬ 
cularly expensive when it comes to 
specifying in precise detail the differ¬ 
ences in dimension. Bui, amazingly, la¬ 
ser beams can be used to measure dif- 

Contlnued from page 1 

UN facilities, with less interest being 
shown, especially by US public upin- 
iqn, in. shouldering the risjks of whai-is 
often felt to be the heavy-handed rdfe 
of a hegemonial power. 

The Soviet Union in contrast still 
shows signs of being reluctant to enter 
into cooperation that cannot, with a 
view to other theatres, be made out to 
be the result of a bilateral understand¬ 
ing with Washington. 

In the circumstances it is, perhaps, 
more readily apparent how lucky other 
regions are (at least where preserving 
peace is concerned) that can boast firm 
pact structures, where reciprocal tics 
prevent dangerous moves and the risk 
inherent in any given wrong move is 
readily apparent. 

It may be possible to keep the peace 
without hegemonial powers, but not 
without power structures. 

(DerTagcsspiegcl, Berlin, 16 August 1987) 


ferences to within one hundredth of ihe 
light wavelength. 

This is because the interference 
stripes are not arranged in 11 black-and- 
white bar code pall era hut, in keeping 
with the wave slrueture of light, in wave¬ 
like or sinus-sliaped transitions from 
light to dark to light and to dark again. 

'I he distance between light and light 
or dark and dark corresponds to a com¬ 
plete wavelength. Once the brightness 
of a hologram point is established, de¬ 
formation of the workpiece can be pre¬ 
cisely quantified. 

In the past stripes have been counted 
and wavelengths approximated. Four 
holograms with different interference 
stripes from different angles make grea¬ 
ter accuracy possible — but complicate 
the procedure, costing time and money. 

In Bremen Dr Kreis, who studied 
mathematics and mechanical engineer¬ 
ing, has devised a method by which hol¬ 
ograms arc taken by a video camera, the 
brightness is noted in the Torm of digita¬ 
lised computer data and disparities in 
measurement can then be worked oul 
hy computer. 

He uses the Fourier transformation or 
harmonic analysis principle, which may 
perhaps best he described as follows: 

A line is drawn through the stripe 
pattern nnd brightness is measured 
along this line. The result is an irregular 
wave line of brightness values. An irre¬ 
gular wave line can be visualised as be¬ 
ing made up of munn different waves. 

They could, for instance, be the sound 
waves generated by several instruments 
playing a piece of music. Yet the ear is still 
capable of identifying the individual notes. 
In oilier words, it reconstructs from an 
irregular wave pattern the individual, re¬ 
gular sound waves. 

This process is repented for the holo¬ 
gram not just for a single line but over 
the entire surface urea. 

Once the basic waves have been 
identified, wave crests can Ere measured 
nt each point on the plate, establishing 
thc exact stage of thc wave or interfer¬ 
ence. The precise deviation from stand¬ 
ard can then be calculated loo. 

This procedure lias many advantages. 
As the laser light is beamed on the object 
at various angles, different views of the olv- 
jeel are rcllccicil onto thc hologram. 

That results in a difference in bright¬ 
ness over the entire hologram that can 
he filtered oul as a long-wave compo¬ 
nent of the stripe pattern. 

High frequency errors that can sim¬ 
ilarly be filtered out arc known as 
speckles. They are interference that in- 
variohly occurs when a rough surface is 
lithy coherent light. 

Thc minuscule roughness structures 
lead to wavelength differences among 
wave fronts. Speckles look much the 
same as photographer's grain — except 
that they glitter. 

This description makes it clear that a 
large number of calculations must be 
m'ride for each Individual pixel Or dot. 
They include imaginary numbers (an 
idea that may not upset mathematicians 
but will irk the less numerate). 

So thc Bremen institute has joined for¬ 
ces with several others to develop a special 
computer for this work as part of the Eu¬ 
ropean Esprit research programme. 

Lasers play a leading mlc in modern 
measurement technology and holography 
is still in the early days of a major deve¬ 
lopment, the progress of which is closely 
I inked with computer technology. 

Computers might, for instance, be 
used lo calculate holograms of designs 
rather than two-dimensional represent¬ 
ations. Thc design engineer could then 
take a three-dimensional look at his 
handiwork on thc visual display unit. 

(Bremer Narhricliiefl. 8 August 1987) 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Life and death and the 
brilliance that was Egypt 

. . 1,1 | l ,c NKit-'c '»>’ less ihiin loo yen 

amopgthefiiigmiiw 

sirctchinu dii»n im.> .i. i. 


A n «*Ii»hlii«»n culled "Egypt's rise i„ ;i 
world power." Jims brought together 
wfmi lime had .separated: a seufimired 
b |f .sl ol TJioimc.s 111 d .King from 
die 1 5iJi century BC. 

Al some lime, somewhere, the bust 
was broken and the parts became sena- 
rtned; Bui cvcntuuJIy the face turned up 
in Cairo and the rest in New York. 

Now. for the first time the work of an 
artist from 3,501) years ago can be ad¬ 
mired as a single entity, just as it was 
when it was first created. 

This is a highpoim of the Hildcsheim 
exhibition — but not the only one. Frac- 
mems front Boston. Paris, Amsterdam 
and Luxor have also been put together 
in recreate a portrait of Thotmes' sun, 
Amcnophis If. 

The exhibition deals with the con¬ 
querors or the 18th Dynasty in the New 
Kingdom, the period when Egypt rose 
to become a world power. 

It is made up of more than 30U items 
from collections in Cairo. Paris. New 
York. E as , Berlin, Leiden, Leipzig and j 

ci^J Pla i CS ' lt fi,VCS a P lul,,rc a so- , 
ciety in change, going off in new direc- r 

lions a period that was io he one of ilie ' 
most brilliant epochs in Egyptian history. 

Tf men linn is made o I the highest cul- 
JL lures of mnnkmd one Ifiinks mainly „f 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. there arc 

lhrees Ml,nS ^ 8,1 pUml ,,,in S s ct,mc in 

Excavations have been carried o„ 
S,ncc 1 *22 in Pakistan, the country ’" 
origin of the Indus civilisation. WhuHias 
been uncovered since then shows that in 

dcor C ? rl, ? r s ? H,umcnls »>»rc was a high 
degree of culture. b 

or^ C . Pe .- PlC ° f thc north - w «t corner 
[ thLlndiiin sub-continent were "urba- 

nu*ed 4,300 years ago. for they had 
created a well-organised urban lif<\ 

h cx 5 lbilion maJ c up of 400 items 
has now been collected of these •forgot- 

en ernes of the Indus" that is on display 

5 ^crihc T °7 n HalL Thc cxhibili “" 
hem, h h P alrona fic Of Uncsco. The 

bcf ° re b -" ™>- 

This mysterious culture, that sank 
jvnhoui a trace about 2,000 years Be- 
C u 1 * 1, Was excm plified by two 

T? Pa ’ ,yiPfi on lbc Mv», a 

te‘, C in u US - Hara PP« the 

ihfll ? Ca on 10 b c explored and gave 
the culture its name. . 

Mohenjo-Daro, on thc lower reaches 

attention^‘h’ ^ bCen brought to P ublic 
mi? K M y Ihe con *Werable efforts 
made by Uncsco to save the ruins from 
destruction by salty groundwater. 

there are now over 1,000 locations 
known, spread out over an area of a mil¬ 
lion .squ arc kilometres - from the Hi- 
milayas to the Arabian Sea, from the 
frontiers or thc present Iran to Delhi 

in mil®? u CCnl French ^cavations 
in Mehrgahr. have revealed that the be- 

fnZ" 85 CU,tUfal d ^lopment in the gra 
fndus valley stretch back to the Sth L 
cermury Before Christ. * 

fhis early period is represented in ter 
tho exhibition by castings of neolithic > 


hi ihe space nf less than Kip years 
Egypt increased ii.s territory fivefold, 
reaching the Euphrates in the"north and 
Mretelling deep iutu Nubia in || IC south. 

I lie ancient civil service grew power- 
a ,l, f challenge the military and the he- 
giiinings of die priesthood of A mu n-Re 

I "T , " ,:ib, . is,u,d - Thin priesthood 
rocked the Kingdom and its position as 
a world power in the period,.f die Mer- 
ctie Kings rn the f-fill century. 

, E SyP* s r ’ se 1(1 power came from a pe¬ 
riod of deep humiliation. About If ,50 
Bclore Christ the Hyksos spread from 
Asia and overran Lower Egypt, making 
the king or Upper Egypt (heir vas.scf. 
mere is considerable dispute over the 

ethnic origins of this tribe. 

Their rule lasted 100 years until King 
Ahmes f1542 to 1517) succeeded in 
freeing the land. 

The Egyptians learned a great deal 
from these foreigners who introduced to 
the Nile the horse and eart. 

From this period on war chariots 
were the nucleus of the Egyptian army 
«mda st 1 11 -cn n tide in officer corps carri¬ 
ed the fame of the Pharaoh afar. 

In Syria the Egyptians came into cun- 
flici'Wiih the Mnanni Kingdom. After 
getting embroiled in various battles the 
Egyptians under King HatshepMit ■ 
I47y to 1458). suffered setbacks hut I 

Th,„r;:r w:,s 5i,ved hvhi « »»■ < 

This is niughly ihe background r 



Features found: e f.celese Tho.tnes II. w „h the re-so.ed ver.lo, 

whirh iii.t . . (Pln«iK:ftial(i(i 


against which the Hildcsheim exhibition 
is set. 

Life is given to this period not just 
by listing external events but by taking 
into consideration internal conditions 
m he state, us social groups, its aims 
and values. 

Although thc csliih.. deals will, 

"ic splcad.uir .if thc pharaohs the lower 

orders uadiheir daily IMc arc not entire¬ 
ly ignored, despite the general lack of 
source material. Life at the hotiont. At 
ihc lop the king. 

Ahm* l cx Jj! 5 ,ilil,n dL 'l )icIS life from 
Ahmts to Thotmes IV (1402 to 13921 

This includes the period when the civil 
service iii llie I Nth Dynasty noticeably 
began to change compared with the pre¬ 
vious period. 1 

Hereditary office was withdrawn, re¬ 
placed by a personal relationship to the 


I" eon,petition with the king for p® 
Lr *“ lhf PnoilHwd of thc kingdom 
pod A,nun-Re in Thehes. The prfe 
1 hood s wealth was growing a |f the time 
«huh gnu- the priests a material basi 
lor their political power w\Vrc\\ nu W™ 
could ignore. 

I'-chnafon learned this later vAwnfe 
Kicil in introduce his theological tew 
hitioii. 

It was a lime of sell-confidence.be 
cause the Hyksos kings had left :i cub 
nil waste behind them. In style ihi 
Egyptians fell back to the earlier perm 
ol the Middle Kingdom. This product! 
a political programme and a statemec 
of intent to build up the new strengths 
ilie stale. The exhibition in I lildcshdr 
Continued on page 13 


It s Mohenjo-Daro for the 
well-ordered, urban life 



graves and funcraT^e'cl'Tre'rV''"” '""h 
figurines, that are Unique i„ Thteir enor! f'°™ houses ^ere built from clay bricks 

mous charm, date from 2,000 years la °u* , ? n ” ers of la,er ,nd us architecture’ 
■er the middle of the 4, h century ^ cleverl y "ea.ed systems to bring 

““ >- - 


I here is hardly any evidence in tl 
cavnlions so far of weapons and in: 

o! war. nor any evidence of a henicii 

I his indicates that the eiviii.sutiu 
a “peaceful** culture that in its In 
imiiitimncd an extensive Hade ncl 
iind that finally fell mulcr the onsli 
‘ f the Anans. Could this have hupp 
perhaps because this civilisation w» 
willing or incapable of .Iclending in 
I lie state of exploiutioiis so far mill 
low or speculaii< m on this p,iim. 

>«c MMiie is tine, lor the cnoim 
number of terracotta objects, pots, ji 

■cups and jars of all si,apes a.nl sizes. 

ticsc pieces, that show ihe p«V 
were in perfect command of the utf*' 1 
me potter's wheel h.OOl) years 
ate dismay. The diverse decora, ions, A 
variety of the shapes not only show re 
gional differences but also dinwculiur 
influences from Iran, southern Ccntr 
Asia and even Mesopotamia. 

Foi a short while experts consider' 
n relationship with the Sumurinn-Akk: 
cultures. Script tablets preserved wi 
their strange mixture of picture dra 
mgs and cuneiform script do no, ind 
ate any close relationship with Mc.sop 
tamia and have not been decoded so h 
Unique seals can he seen in Aacli 
as well as the funerary objects from ,i 
later periods of the Indus civilisalie 
the third and second centuries" ,h 
were discovered in Quel la in 1985. 

These treasures made of gold at 
precious stones bear witness not only 
their high standard of artistic workmai 
ship but arc also another variation c 
the old archeological rule of thumb lb 
wha, cannot be explained is regard* 
as something to do with a cull." 

To be on the safe side thc undertakt 
was at firs, appointed to be a "prie! 

in ^‘ Wolfgang Ptatzeck 

(WcilJeuische Aligcmcinc, Eshcn, 25 July 1■ 



■ THE ARTS 

Bad private drama schools blamed for 


high, chronic 


StiadeUTsch^Zeitu ng ; 

■ “ -*/.•<•■■■ ’ -c • •; 

A bout 40 percent of actors in Bavaria 
are out of work at any given lime. 
Too many are being turned out by :in ev¬ 
er-increasing number of private drama 
schools with varying reputations. 

The accusal inn is that many of the 
private schools are more interested in 
making money by encouraging people to 
enrol who do not have the talent to be¬ 
come actors or actresses. 

I’lte result is tlini increasing numbers 
of hail actors are being released into what 
is a competitive field dominated by grad¬ 
uates of the big. slate-hacked drama 
schools. 

There is no reason to believe dial the 
situation is likely to change in the near fu¬ 
ture. Acting is not a dosed profession 
and people who feel they have the ability 
can enrol at a drama school and he 
trained if they want to. 

Despite the expanding culture market 
the chances of getting an engagement are 
slim. There are more than enough of the 
younger generation of actors and ac¬ 
tresses coming from public drama 
schools to lake up the vacancies in thea¬ 
tres. 

At first glance all this has little to do 
with Uschi Glas, The young woman on 
die stage shouts aiu! whimpers, she 
'"stamps her feet anil throws herself about 
in despair. 

Her attacker cowers over her, his knee 
pressed painfully down on her forearm. 
His hand is round her throat to throttle 
her. 

Majorie gets her left hand free for a 
moment. She searches about over the 
floor. Suddenly she has an insect spray in 
her hand, a weapon, in fact. 

There is a short hissing sound anil her 
attacker lies d c fenceless I y on his back. 
Majorie’s revenge can begin. 

This struggle took place in an empty 
cellar. The Zinncr Studios, a private dra¬ 
ma school in Munich, had invited people 
to come to an audition. Thc play was Wil¬ 
liam Mastros ini one's .sensational rape 
drama Extremities. 

Alicia Hocehiicr. 22. played Majorie 
— the evening was a double premiere for 
her: she was playing a main role in a play 
for the lirst time and she was showing 
what she had learned over the past two 
years. 

More than 1 U 0 people squeezed into 
the cellar. They all suffered in sympathy 
with Majorie when she struggled with the 
intruder, heard her cries and saw how she 
defended herself. 

Two and a half hours later Alicia was 
happy. She pulled thruugh. She did not 
fuzz her lines anil did not get hurt in the 
very realistic struggle on stage. 

Her parents and friends congratulated 
her. Her brown eyes were sparkling and 
she said that she was “really happy." 

She had studied parts, dancing, gym¬ 
nastics. singing and elocution for two 
years, it would take at least another year 
before she could take her final examin¬ 
ations at the Zimier Studios. 

A semester cost her DM7.200, 
DM400 per month. She spoke of the will¬ 
power one needed for such training. She 
was enthusiastic about the work put into 
Extremities, and she told about her plans. 


unemployment 

She would like to become well known 
not only in the theatre but also in die cin¬ 
ema and television us well. 

It is difficult ,o say how realistie such 
aspirations are.'Hie reputaiion ol private 
drama schools is not very good. There 
arc in Munich and its surroundings about 
half a dozen. 

The complaints made against them are 
biting. There are too many black sheep 
among the instructors, teaching person¬ 
nel hastily got together, more interested 
in the money of their misting hut in illi¬ 
nium unliilcnicd pupils than anything 
else. 

People are led to believe that the will 
to learn is the way to fame, but in truth it 
can be just the road to unemployment. 

Complaints ol this sort have been re¬ 
clining over tile past few years, particu¬ 
larly from Hcllmmh Mniiasck, former 
head of ihe sole municiplc drama school 
in Munich, the Olio Falekenberg School. 

More ami more demands are made for 
stale subsidies bn private schools. But ii 
is not as simple as that. 

There are any number ot regulations. 
Room size and the minimum curriculum 
are laid down for instance. But their ponr 
reputation remains. 

More and more applicants apply to 
lake the entrance examination at private 
drama schools. In a time when there is a 
shortage of apprenticeships and the out¬ 
look fur unversity places is gloomy, act¬ 
ing is more than ever a dream job. I his is 
why negative icpnrts in iltc media hardly 
shock anyone. 

’litis is development which explains 
why Ali Wun.sch-Kdnig, the boss of tlic 
renowned “Neue Miinchner Schauspiels- 
chulc" would not be interviewed. 

She said that it was painful to he at¬ 
tacked and anyway she hail no lime, “in 
the next four weeks there was nothing on. 
You have to understand that." 

So on another day we met another 
woman whom we Imped would throw 

*Black-sheep instructors 
and money-grubbing 
schools encouraging 
people without talent 9 

some light on reports about people who 
made a business out of drama schools 
and thc black sheep in the metier. 

Anelte Wagner is in many ways in a 
position io talk about the less happy 
aspect of her prolession. She djd-a course 
at a private drama school hut did not 
complete it. She is currently unemployed. 

She did not give her real name be¬ 
cause, she said, “people would say that I 
only said all that to gel a job.” 

A net te went to a private school just for 
the sake of her parents. What she has to 
say about thc school is shocking. 

She said that instead of speech training 
and individual instruction pupils were 
sentenced to work in Ihe garden for after¬ 
noons on end. 

“The instructors confined themselves 
to encouraging the totally untalcnted. 
Actually I believe no-one learned any¬ 
thing of use at this school." she said. 

After eight months she left and took 
private lessons. 

It seems that the directors of these 
schools are aware of such cases. Manfred 


among actors 

Rudolf. Ibr instance, head of die Zinncr 
Studios, more precisely the Vocational 
Training College tor Actors for the Thea¬ 
tre. Cinema and Television, advocates 
closer state control of private schools. Me 
claims there are too many ol them that 
give lessons "aI home in the kitchen." 

There are 14 instructors in ihe far 
from spacious rooms of the Zimier Studi¬ 
os. The course is comparable to courses 
at statu schools, from fencing in ihe his¬ 
tory of the theatre. 

The difference begins with the working 
hours of teachers and taught. Private 
schools can hardly afford full-iiinc in¬ 
structors. so most of them have some 
other kind of employment. 

Karl Neusiedler. who leaches phonet¬ 
ics. is a trained actor, but his main job is a 
full-time salaried employee in an office. 
This is not at ali unusual for students at a 
private drama school. 

Most of ihe budding nclors and ac¬ 
tresses look for part-time jobs themselves 
to earn some money. 

How should the regulations be ligh¬ 
tened? SinmId an obligatory curriculum 
be laid down? Should the minimum qual¬ 
ifications for instructors be .stipulated? 
Should there be entrance examinaiioiis m 
all schools? 

Manfred Rudolph is not in favour of 
any of this. The Zinncr Studios do not 
have entrance examinations. Applicants 
have to pass ihrough an interview and do 
an eigliMvcek probationary period. Ru¬ 
dolph saiil ihui everything elsv would 

come out in (lie course of time, 

Ai interim examimuions m the end of 
the semester the 70 .students of hoth 
sexes are silted out. 

The number of students left for the 
qualification classes shows how strict the 
selection process is. There were only lour 
in Class K In ihe beginners classes A and 
R llieie were lip to 2 d actor and actress 
students. What happened lo i lie others? 

Rudolph said that he did nut throw any¬ 
one out. Those who failed had to re-do the 
course or leave of their own freewill. 

Zinncr Studios student Philip]) Zim- 
inermann amplified this. He said that the 
most important feature was that people 
look decision voluntarily. 

He saiil: “If you don't want lo do som¬ 
ething no-one chases you up." Thai is not 
an advantage for everyone because some 
people need to be put under pressure, 
but at the Zinncr Studios “you have to do 
things for yourself." 

The situation is not quite so relaxed 
with the competition. Dorothea Gmelin. 
head of the Gmelin Drama Studios, ex¬ 
pects discipline from her pupils..Disci¬ 
pline is not only part of the profession, 
she says, but also part of thc guidelines 
drawn up for “state-approved schools.” 

Slate recognition is a prerequisite for 
getting student grants. This is a vital in¬ 
strument of official control of private 
drama schools. 

The school has to present n curriculum 
and give some indication of what subjects 
will he covered. 

Dorothea Gmelin holds entrance ex¬ 
aminations twice a year. There arc ahout 
7d who turn up to take the examinations 
each semester. Only about ten arc lucky 
enough to he included in the courses. 

Dorothea Gmelin does not take on 
more than 20 students in her school that 
has been going for thc past 23 years. 

She said that it was absurd lo suggest 
that people in her metier could gc, rich. 


Because rents, insurance and iiiMruciors' 
salaries had all increased she had had lo 
increase lees. 

She said (hut tile important thing was 
ihe human element. Dorothea Gmelin. 
who i.s a kind but determined woman, 
said ihat it was u mnlter id' thinking ol ev¬ 
ery individual student. 

"Everyone should realise just how 
tough it is. You had to he strung and 
stable because this profession can lead 
down the path to humiliating misery. Ta¬ 
le nt is important and love of the theatre, 
but there’s no insurance." she saiil. 

Bcriul Steels knows all about the ion¬ 
line humiliations and the short moments 
of good fortune ill til actors experience. 

.Steels, 41. is a salaried employee m the 
"Zcmrale Biihncn-, Fernsch- und Film- 
vermitilting der Buiulesiinstall ti : r Ar- 
hcil" (ZHF), a slate-run central ihcakieal 
agency. He is a powerful man. 

Twice a month auditions are held of 
newly graduated actors and actresses. 

* Ability is important 
but there is no 
guarantee ... it 
can lead to misery 9 

where ii is decided whether their names 
can he listed in the agency's central re¬ 
gister. 

Ten applicants were tested at the time, 
about 51) per cent usually fail. 

Sleets said: "When we take someone 
on he or she must be good." 'The ZBF ag¬ 
ency. of course, competes with other 
private agencies. 

For most newcomers, it is their first and 
only job. More than 5.00(1 are registered 
ai ZUF. \\ not only oigatiises auditions loi 
diems bin pays ilieir travelling expenses. 

ZUF hike on only 200 beginners every 
year, corresponding approximately In the 
number of graduates I rout the nine state 
drama schools in the Federal Republic. 

The outlook for graduates from priv¬ 
ate schools is grim. The weaknesses ol 
ilie promises made by private schools are 
revealed strikingly. Si eels saiil: "Usually 
there are tears, because many drama 
schools jusi lake on anyone." 

There i.s miiurally scepticism about 
any To tin of regulation in theatrical train¬ 
ing. The question is: just how much suc¬ 
cess is dependent on just talent. 1 put this 
to Martin Bourn,h. 

He said at lea in Munich's Vier Jahres- 
zeiten Hotel that it nh stemmed I rout the 
determination to succeed and luck. The 
judgment and skill of a icachcr was only 
of peripheral importance. 

It is desirable to have clear, statutory re¬ 
gulations. but there can be no question of a 
rigid curriculum or officially recognising 
the reality that has been true for a lung 
time, that there are two classes of iraining. 

Private instructors should be obliged to 
provide realistic information on their work 
so us to protect budding actors and ac¬ 
tresses from dubious business practices. 

It should perhaps also he admitted thu, 
thc standards of training offered by priv¬ 
ate schools do nnl measure up to the 
tmining given at stale establishments. 

It .should not be forgotten that there 
arc few reports of actors and actresses 
achieving success after having started off 
in a private drama school. 

Thai should have a sobering effect on 
young people at these schools, just as so¬ 
bering that a remark 1 heard made by 
Manfred Rudolph. 

He said: “Just lonk, there are thousands 
of jobless teachers, but there i.s no stop to 
the number studying to be teachers." Is 
that cynical? Wolfgang Hobcl 

(Suddi-uischc Zciluntt. Munich. ISAuguM 1 7} 
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Little goodwill evident as university 
battles to ban a blind student 


[£•-'• A. 


A blind woman who him lx to study bus 
become imrilvcd in a running buttle uitfi 
ber university, Hliicli in nin tains lliut site 
w tuild not be able to complete her course 
“*iipprnpnnieJy” because of her fiimdicnp. 
Hie student, Gina Hcrrinnmi, 24, 
giveu special dispensation three years 
i,g0 !° slud y (Hotdies at i lohenJicim Uni¬ 
versity, .Stuttgart. She passed all her ex¬ 
ams til the first year Inn, m the request of 
some of the teaching staff, her continued 
attendance was made impossible bv a 
process called “rusti cation* This invali¬ 
dated every tiling she had done. Last 
year, a court ruled that the university 
had not only acted illegally hut had also 
totally disregarded" Frau Herrmann's 
interests. The court ruling has roi ended 
* ,or P rofaicnis « however. The university’s 
case is that she cannot complete certain 
prachcul aspects of the course. Now Cor- 
n . cH fjnnwily. in the United States says 
that blindness would not slop her doing a 
course there. Frau Herrmann would at- 
rend Cornell if she could raise the cash. 
Cornelia Cirndi looks behind the scenes 
or this unusual human-inieresi story for 
I be frankfurter Run,hihtia. 

Herrmann, 24. was advised hv 
VJinflueniial members of the univer.s- 
uy staff io switch to a course geared 
more towards domestic science. Bui, at 
the same time, ihcy made it impossible 
ror her to do so. 

_ _ r ustication, despite the fact thm 

***"*• - “MmSJ 

U ■' a , c,,urSL ' v s/lL ’ hlld ^en: it 

Js ds “he bad never been to the 

university. mt 

imbeb, f ,Ull8arc aJminiairaiive court 
vet'sh’ ?, l 1 ,pcal a 8 a ' nsl rust ion I ion. 

yet she ts .still persona non grata. The 
•mivcrstly authorities are no, even pre- 
pared io consider allowing her to attain 
a partial qualification. 

Oood will i s conspicuous by its ahs- 
dec, The way in which 11 number of iin)- 
vd S | . yle „ c he r s j„ C(Wju , K , ionwh , hX 
legal advisers tn Hnhenheim LTnircrsiiv 
hnven,, Ihenrsclves of the „r..hien™J 

lllnU w,>mon sllt deni stands in sham 
contrast to official policy 1 

VVc« GcrmVn h f t 5 ^^ 8 of 

Ion UniVers,, y Vice-Chancel¬ 

lors issued recommendations on Im- 

e peed "si'u i" ' he SilUa,i <>" Handi- 

ffi. SX"" d SlU ‘ 

Universities arc advised to lend 
handicapped students assistance with 

reSwn W ? rk facilili€s and by a suitable 
evis on of examination regulations. 

Uina Herrmann wasn’t interested in 

«^em'io„ A,, PSyChol '' 8y ' ’oeiologv or 
education. All arc established courses 

™ y ^. Wi " ds,uden,s ' bu,nonei ''- 
She wants to qualify in dieielfcs be¬ 
cause, she says, she finds the subject tre¬ 
mendously interesting and hopes, after 
quahfytng. ,o find work i„ ^ medical 

She lost her sight at 11, went to Mar¬ 
burg college for the blind for a few 

wTi' ‘re" ' ran 1 sfcrl ' ci1 >° ‘he Mannheim 
Waldorf School — “because 1 wanted to 
work together with the sighted.*' 

Ar the Waldorf School, where she 
passed her Ahitttr, or university en¬ 
trance exam, she realised that she was 
opposed to educational segregation. 

So she ruled out any idea she might 


have had nl .studying educatiim — with 
the emphasis on [caching the handi¬ 
capped. 

■She is a resolute young woman who 
goes around on her own. relying solely 
on her white stick, to .sec to her own hu- 
smess. "Otherwise," she says, “the an- 
thornies ignore me and talk only with 
m y guide." 

Thm is why she decided — and is xiilf 
determined - to break new ground by 
studying dietetics. 

tn her application to study the course 
site outlined in detail how she planned 
to -set about her studies. 

She would rely on the assistance of a 
conscientious objector doing social 
w V rk n,her l,1;m military service in car¬ 
rying out and describing her practical 
chemistry experiments. 

instead of writien tests she would 
have to take oral exams, and she was 
well aware that practical courses in 
chemistry and pharmacology were not 
going to he easy ,n what was a predomi¬ 
nantly sciennfic course of study 

wo^n ar8UCS: am hli » d ««id a 

omnn. If am to stand any chance of 

Invl'n 11 1" ’ l "• hecIl,,ical s™™ 1 must 

ii.ive idea training and qualifications. 

And the Hohenhcini course is the 

only one in the German-speaking world 

that is precisely what I need.” 

This stubborn awareness of the need for 
qualification and “temperament that over¬ 
shoots the mark in her determination to 

pr f C m,i b amblli0 , nr a5 ° nC Hohen haim 

prof mis H. am what irritated and pro- 

' ‘ «ked her university teachers. 

They now refer to her as though she 
had never been a fully registered and re¬ 
cognised .student. "Well, y«„ klUlw 

avs C th"'' S "■ disc,c P..ncy there," 

Kter rs,,y ' s ^ ,,dvis -■*» 

She refers to Frau Herrmunn as "the 

»“•■. * 

af.« ""'f ».'.»e 

her »f s ff , s'""" ConsulU; ‘ i « "um- 

ncr of staff members at the beginning of 

her second semester. 8 

sh7could hCn mis 8 ivin 8 s as to how 
she could possibly make a success of her 


fawhfarlerRundschcw 


course of study, as the university admin¬ 
istration now puts it. 

No mention is made of specific 

f ° F ,hese a,le 8 ed misgivings. 
au Herrmann has not failed a single 
exam since she took up residence in a 
Bachelor apartment in Filderstadt in her 
f| rsl semester. 

(She didn't want to live j n a student 
hostel saying she had spent more than 
enough time at a boarding school.i 
She attended a course in practical bo¬ 
tany. Her tutors helped her to scale the 
initial obstacles. She was given her 
course grade after passing an oral test 
At the beginning of her second sem- 
ester she came up against Peter Fiirst 
Wolfgang Kraus and Hans-Georg Class¬ 
en the professors who are moft reso- 

m.he y r^: 0a,, °™® h "'“^y 

procedures, bm they sailed, as she pm i, 


I hey said they 
could um guaran¬ 
tee dial a blind stu- 
deni would be suf¬ 
ficiently sure of 
herself in practical 
w, *rk. She told 
them a social work¬ 
er would pour the 
liquids into the test 
lubes and crucibles 
and describe to her 
the reactinns.Thcir 
response was that it 
would then he im- 
possihlc to distin¬ 
guish between what 

* hc ,KU ! *°ik and what had been 
he work of her helper. She said she 
would he taking the oral exams on her 
own. but this argument went unheeded. 

Instead, the three professors cum- 
P amed on several occasions that they 
Ml they had been passed over in eon- 

sMkleru ^ :U,miss ' on ° r Sl Wiml 

Junior lecturers in the department of 
dietetics at I iohenlteiin do not seem to 
nave any qualms on this point. 

At the beginning of her second sem¬ 
ester Man Herrmann arranged for the 
usm stance of a social worker (and med¬ 
ic) whose salary was paid by a p r „ies- 

s;;;;,^; urL ' h weif:,rc 

‘ ,,,,ors i,,ul j»ni«*r staff plied Frau 

hersell - with her hands. 

nlivilr* in c,,l,r 8° »l practical 

! ,ys,cs i,,so li,ld **n a physics smdem to 
•>'range and explain the experiments. 

ran Herrmann arranged with her pro- 
icssoi t.) he given an oral lest nfter every 
third lecture. 

Hut that was as far as it went. After 
brief consultation the examination com¬ 
mittee met at the beginning or May. 

In accordance with the arguments of 
the hardliner professors of biological 
chemistry, pharmacology and chemistry 
the committee ruled that Frau Herr¬ 
mann could not meaningfully continue 
with her course of study. 

Practical courses in experimental 

subjects could not be replaced by them- 

etical examinations and because her 
course target could only be reached bv 
means of visual control. y 

P i.ft h eh felt t0ln,,y dishear lened. In Au¬ 
gust she was officially notified that h^r 

revoked. She ,he„ , 0 ok her e:,.,e 

hav^been'illegal and intal,?"'"'* 0 " 10 



Not wanted at Stuttgart but would be ' 

■ ■ ■ B * ud Bnt Gitta Herrmann. „ ° r P ® d ,n Am( " ici 

ptnni on which the court refuses to b £ 
further d.uwn - of her being um,bl e l0 
conipkrit: the course for health reasons. 

Mie could, when all was said and 
^ one. gain a pan ini qualification. And 
tlic conn relerretl in the liiuVm^ sur¬ 
veys it coin missioned (bat Frnu Htu- 
maun would ai least seem able to make 
further progress in the basic course of 
study. 

Besides, she hud already taken unc 
glade in hci first seinesiei. 

' •yen l hough they ami lhe university's 
administrative officers had been severe¬ 
ly reprimanded in the court ruling the 
registration papers Ciittu I Icrrnmnn was 
sent for the I‘IS7 summer semester 
were accompanied by what could, at the 

very least, be described us a discourag¬ 
ing letter. 

•She was told thoi the university w» 
not prepared to be of any assistance in 
arranging for oral exams and ilia! 
professors who objected to allowing her 
l» dike part in practical courses could 
hc ‘•bilged to do so by the emiitrul- 
m t' 

But llohenheim University Muff me 
not all hardliners. "She ought to have 
realised she eoiildn't complete the 
comse. rolessor Wolfgang lluulaikf 
now says. 

He adds on a quielei note ihai: -Per- 
Mially would have preferred her l, 
r ‘m I 51- ,Usc| l Sillier than havere- 

, L . °.. e 8 : d meansol dealing within 

problem. 

Professor Ha pis- Jiirgen Noltnickr^ 

•bought things over and changed his 
m ,; Hc 0,1 l»mgcr feels a blind studtni 
could mu possibly take purl in and pass 
Impractical course in dietetics. 

I rofes.sor Mnlinicier, a Freiburg spe- 
cialisi in internal medicine, has mainly 
changed his mind on account of labora¬ 
tory conditions and facilities. 

bo many jobs have been axed, he says, 
that Frau Herrmann would in no way 
be disadvantaged by not taking part in 
our negligible training course using an- 
liquated equipment." 

Phis is the conclusion hc has - now 
reached in an expertise for the court. 

After she had been thrown out, Frau 
Herrmann took a practical course at the 
Frankfurt children's tumour centre, 
then attended US universities where 
blind students have already qualified. 

She could study dietetics — 
would love to do so - at Cornell 

l/nrvilii M_ 


in ret roa^rivi d lsre f>® rdc d her interests Wnu ! d lovc d « - at Cornell 

grades by dec^a y rinc U h ,fy ' nS her Cnurse r' e '^' ork ’ funds P crmirtif1 ^ 

tohavehJn-^ i- 8 , 1 * er "nmatriculation Hcr dlsa bility is certainly no ha 

A ^T n ?' ,d * CaPl * he US diversity says. She is ei 

would nm 11 ^ of , sucl1 a decisive nature ca P abie of fulfilling the cnurse reqt 

E ?\TeL 17? h . avc been -wanted if menlS or no «- P^iod. 

seemed to be any likelihood — a __ Cornelia Girth 
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■ MEDICINE 

Controversial fresh-cell rejuvenation 
treatment banned pending more tests 


F resh cell therapy lias been banned 
by the Federal Health Office. Berlin. 
Four deaths in swift succession trig¬ 
gered the move against a treatment that 
lias been controversial for decades. 

Embryonal fresh cell therapy, also 
known as Nichans therapy, involves in¬ 
jections of cells taken from freshly 
slaughtered animals. Periodic injections 
are claimed to restore vitality and cure 
all manner of ills. 

After detailed consideration of the 
benefits and risks the Berlin agency has 
imposed a temporary ban on the sale of 
fresh cell serum until June I9XN, by 
when a linal decision is to be reached on 
w hether the decision was warranted. 

A total of 235 dry cell preparations 
supplied by four manufacturers are af¬ 
fected by the ban. 

Dry cells aie shoek-fm/cn fresh cells 
ol animal origin. They are thawed be¬ 
fore being injected and claimed to give 
patients fresh vitality and cure all man¬ 
ner of maladies. 

Fresh cells in the proper sense of the 
term are taken from freshly-slaughtered 
animals or foetuses and injected imme¬ 
diately. The ban does not include them 
because Ihcy aren’t, strictly speaking, 
medicinal drugs, from which it follows 
that the Federal Health Office is not re¬ 
sponsible for them. 

Health authorities in the Lander have 
intervened where fresh cells are con¬ 
cerned, however. 

In Badcn-Wiirttcmberg fresh cell 
therapy has been prohibited. In Ham¬ 
burg a ban has been imposed on manu¬ 
facturing and importing fresh cell mate¬ 
rial. 

In the Rhincland-Palatinatc. Bavaria 
and Lower Saxony Nichans therapy is 
permitted solely on the understanding 
that patients have been warned on the 


Continued from page 10 

shows splendid court art which is as¬ 
tonishing. There arc pectorals, strings 
of pearls, gold rings, reliefs, busts, slat- 
uiue.s and slutuctics, ceremonial axes, 
weapons, faience, alabaster, cosmetic 
uteiislles and imports from Crete, Tor 
example, evidence of the wide trade 
links the New Kingdom maintained. 

On the one hand the life of the ruling 
classes is reflected. On the other the la¬ 
bouring population, the farmers and 
bricklayers, who were looked down 
upon, despised and regarded with ab¬ 
horrence by the civil service. 

The kings appear in these portrayals 
as Ideal types, realism is exaggerated. 
Workers are portrayed at work, un¬ 
shaved and with unkempt hair. 

Beside the aesthetic marvels in the 
exhibition there are examples of the 
tools of everyday life such as mortars, 
blades, spatulas, moulds, hrickmoulds 
and pickuxes. 

Life and its continuation into the al¬ 
ter life is the second aspect of this ex¬ 
hibition. The Egyptians did not regard 
life and death as contrary to one an¬ 
other hut rather as a great unity. In this 
respect Hildesheim museum director 
Arne Eggehrechl has added another 
highlight to this exhibition which is 
something of a pioneer for future ex¬ 
hibitions of this type. 

In the basement under the exhibition 
rooms the visitor is introduced ro the 
Burial chamber of Scnnefer, mayor of 
Thebe?, the “Grave with the vine 
leaves’* reproduced with exact inten¬ 
tion to detail. 

It has been reproduced with the aid 
of special a photographic process 
which was tested in Hildesheim in 
19K2 with an exhibition of the Caves of 
Lasciiux.. 


risks and then agreed in writing to injec¬ 
tions being given. 

The other Lander can he expected to 
follow suit. In West Berlin fresh cell 
therapy has been prohibited since Iasi 
year. 

The Federal Health Office's decision 
was long overdue. The four deaths were 
not the only recent shadow to be east on 
the controversial rejuvenation tech¬ 
nique. 

In I*155 a survey ai 1 Sii clinics re¬ 
vealed St) eases of complications and 3u 
deaths alter fresh cell injeetkions. 

Death did not always immediately 
follow the injection ns, for instance, a 
result of uncontrolled allergic re¬ 
sponses. The patients frequently died 
later of complaints affecting various or¬ 
gans. 

Despite the evident risks medical 
warnings about cell therapy have repea¬ 
tedly been casi to the winds by a lair 
number of doctors. 

In summer IM7A, fin instance, file 
scientific advisory council io the lltin- 
dcsdrzit'ktiinnier, or General Medical 
Council, stated thai: 

“The effectiveness of cell therapy has 
not yet been proved on the basis of 
scientifically acknowledged principles. 
The risk of illnesses being transmitted 
over and above the immunological ha¬ 
zard cannot be ruled out for sure with 
fresh cell injections. 

"So we warn in particularly strong 


The impression of authenticity is as¬ 
tonishing and the intention is the same. 

Lasciiux and the Caves of Allamira 
with iheir Stone Age rocks have been 
endangered by muss tourism and have 
had to he closed. The same is also true 
of many of Egypt’s antiquities. 

Eggrobrechl wonders if admission 
should only be allowed lo copies of 
these treasures. This is a proposal wor¬ 
thy of consideration, although there is 
a touch of Disneyland lo the sugges¬ 
tion. 

Around the burial chamber are dis¬ 
played objects from the Egyptian cult 
of the dead, pitchers for keeping the 
entrails of the dend. a mask of Anubis, 
which the priests wore in the embalm¬ 
ing .ceremonies, grave reliefs, dummy 
vessels as burial objects, death statu¬ 
ettes nnd fake doorways. Special atten¬ 
tion should hc given to a splendid 
golden bowl nnd golden sandels of the 
lime ofThntmes 111. 

Am.uher rariiy, even at an exhibition 
of this class, is many death papyri, that 
provide information on Egyptian ideas 
of the underworld. 

These papyri come from the collec¬ 
tion of the Egyptology Museum in East 
Berlin nnd are evidence oT the splendid 
links between Hildesheim and musu- 
eins in East Germany. 

The papyri include a Idler from 
Sonncfcr to his tenant Baki. It is likely 
that the addressee never got the letter, 
which was probably a good thing for 
Baki's peace of mind. 

Sennefer’s tone to his subordinate, 
reminding him of his official obliga¬ 
tion. is Ian tn say the least. 

“Do no be careless, for I know what 
is said ahout you. thnt you arc idle and 
lie about having eaten to the full." 

Ekkehard Ho/ini 

(f1unniivvp>dh: Alljscmcini-. 7 August NX7) 


terms against the use of fresh cells on 
account of the additional threat ol in- 
feciion i lie patient laces.’’ 

This statement may have been hoped 
io have some effect oil enterprising doc¬ 
tors and clinic operators. Bui it failed to 
do so. Even now the Federal Health Of¬ 
fice has imposed its him they still say 
they intend to carry on undismayed. 

These undismayed members of the 
medical profession are fond of quoting 
Paul Niehiiiis. ihe Swiss surgeon (lie 
died in 1971) wlu» used this method to 
treat such distinguished public figures 
as Konrad Adenauer, Pope Pius XII. 
Marlene Dietrich, the Aga Khan and 
Marilyn Monroe. 

Ihn Sand ami Fidel Castro even had 
entire teams of doctors flown in — to¬ 
gether with the sheep that were killed to 
extract the cells to be injected. 

Professor Nichans treated a 47-year- 
old woman who was referred to him in 
an emergency in 1931. In a goitre oper¬ 
ation parts of her parathyroid gland had 
been surgically removed by mistake. 

The parathyroid plays a crucial’role 
in the calcium metabolism. When it 
ceases to function fully or. in the case in 
question, is no longer there to do so, the 
blood calcium level plummets and vio¬ 
lent convulsions can occur. 

Unless prompt and effective treat¬ 
ment is given the patient may be in mor¬ 
tal danger. 

As the patient was already suffering 
badly hum letiiiuis. Pmlessor Nichans 
had to aci fast as she lay there shaken by 
spasms. 

On previous occasions lie had trans¬ 
planted the parathyroid glands of fresh¬ 
ly slaughtered calves to redress the hul- 
ance. but the results had often been un¬ 
satisfactory. 

So lie mashed up a call's parathyroid 
instead ami injected the mash into his 
patient in a saline solution. 

The result was such a striking success 
that Professor Nichans' cell therapy 
went on from strength to strength and 
was repeatedly used to treat oilier com¬ 
plaints too. 

Professor Nichans exercised constant 
restraint in public utterances on how his 
method worked. He never mentioned 
more than “possibilities." 

Not so fellow-doctors Kludes and 
Ricsenberg, who felt the secret of its 
success did not lie in the living cell it¬ 
self. They felt its effect was catalytic unci 
extended to the entire organism. 

It might be attributable to activation 
of the hypophysis and adrenal gland. 

As'for Professor ^Nichans* first -pa¬ 
tient. the effective substance in the fresh 
cell mash is now felt to have found its 
way straight into her blood, thus quickly 
stabilising her calcium count. 

It was certainly not long before cell ther¬ 
apy had new supporters in substantial 
numbers. Cells taken from freshly slaugh¬ 
tered calves were soon joined by cells 
from cows' foetuses and from freshly 
killed mountain sheep, which arc reputed 
to he particularly healthy. 

Cells were subsequently deep-frozen 
and the water extracted, with the result 
that long-life “dry cell preparations" 
could be manufactured and marketed. 

It gradually transpired that people 
were motivated more by belief in the 
magic power of fresh cells to consulted! 
therapists than by any rational consid¬ 


eration. In accordance with ihe homoe¬ 
opathic principle formulated by Samuel 
Hahnemann, today's “miracle cure" 
medics claim that si mi fin simi/ibus cur- 
mmtr. or “likes are cured by likes." 

They began to argue that cells taken 
Irom tile hearts of unborn sheep could 
rejuvenate the hearts of elderly patients, 
while kidney cells were claimed to cure 
kidney complaints nnd testicle cells 
were said to stimulate virility. 

Cell therapy lias lately been recommended 
to treat such widely differing complaints as 
overexposure to radioactive contamina¬ 
tion, degenerative complaints of the joints, 
asthma and chronic constipation. 

Supj3urter.s of cell therapy were ap¬ 
parently unperturbed that setbacks and 
fatalities occurred. 

In puini of fact the injection of alien 
cells is tu ilia mount to an organ trans¬ 
plant and triggers whin can be violent 
imimipc responses. 

In Professor Nichans' time violinist 
Georg Kulenkampff died of a virus in¬ 
fection at the age of 5(1 after a course of 
fresh cell treatment. 

This case was particularly macabre 
when viewed in the light of a comment 
by Professor Nichans. who once said: 

“I turn down nine out of Ifi patients 
who consujlt me. I select for treat mein 
those who are of value lo the world.” 

Other fresh cell patients died after 
heari attacks or allergic shocks in the 
wake of immune responses. 

As injected cells can transmit animal 
diseases and lie to blame tor virus infec¬ 
tions such as the vlsim maedi virus mid the 
scrapie germ, there is a considerable risk. 

Over and above iis dubious medical 
and scientific Mains cell therapy is 
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mainly suspected ol being promoted be¬ 
cause it is particularly lucrative. 

Fees of between DM5,000 and 
DM 10,000 me not infrequently charged 
per standard course of treatment. 

That doesn’t include the cost of clinic 
accommodation. 

In connection with cell therapy the 
most adventurous claims have been 
made, as by Dr Fritz Wiedemann, a self- 
styled vital cell therapist and owner of 
“regeneration centres'* in Am bach, 
Daisendorfnnd Gran Canaria. 

Dr Wiedemann dismissed the warn¬ 
ing statement issued by the General 
Medical euuncil in 197b. saying: 

‘They haven’t assessed the matter ade¬ 
quately. They have no real experience nnd 
were in no real position to judge." 

On balance, the methods adopted by 
fresh cell therapists have much in common 
with those of all advocates of medical 
magic. 

The leading role is played by gullible 
patients who arc convinced in advance 
of the success and efficacy of everything 
that is done with them. 

That presupposes a measure of respect 
and awe of the man in the white housecoat 
— and of his hefty doctor's fee. 

The doctor himself plays the role of a 
drug, as do the atmosphere of respect, the 
thickly-carpclcd lobbies and the bold ar¬ 
chitecture of clinics built in pleasing Me¬ 
ntions. Tfieo Lobsack 

iFranklurii'r Kimilschau, 15 Atigusl IVK7) 
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An athlete-turned-yachtsman 

who cheated death 

ST ^f barter 

ZEfTUNG •■■"■■ryil.n.u Vscl St ., 

cl 1101 her f) I'mnir .. 


T aW,i - Fiji. Tl,c 

x 1 l ' t ' l ' ,,L,N lha ‘ idyllic illciims un¬ 


made (if. '..* J,rL 

Jl"' f,,r '; V,l,, V I r l :,,ul *->'«< Ailsini*. 

.ire rcn/iiy. I t K -y are pmt.s ,,/Vull 
m heir irip round llic world by sail 
Wiiltcr Adams used to be a top-class 
.1 hie e. an 800-mcire specialist who 
i.nkd to win a mod»| m the I 968 Mexi¬ 
can Olympics by :i mere hall* second. 

,illcr in an inicrnaiinnal 
Z ' * 1 Slu,, * an ihe United 
jj'tf S rUr I l ,hu S<m n *«™ in I min 
^.Asec, at that time llic la.stc.sj time 

L ' , cr h - v 11 ■-i , r»peim. It is ,jme that 
j-jui Imltiy. I 7 years lain. iv.»uM Keen 
lirm up nidi the fastest. 

11 tf was one of Germany's Four Mus- 

™’ fellow middle- 

H.Manee runners Harakl Nnrpnift. Bo- 

1 , ,,mm L ' r l,nd i-Rinz-JoscrKemper 
He made the change to a mm-rimii- 

m V. i 7t,Ul l ,n,bk,m '- "liieil is 
]?., i n r C ' !m ht ‘ saW niitnv adi- 

li ',j ? ! er | AlhU]S didn '‘ c ' v " need 

lin^^ hiS ^ , 

ileeoihim.scirdii-re. He became one 
j ,I,L m, . ,s ‘ *u«v.s»ruJ |i|ioiui>rapine ' 
H>s S trut IC ?m’ ,hC l ' t,UI,,, - V :md Iha hi il- 1 

_ !:"-L dUl1 «ere full ol adCer- c 

Everythin# 

'V.isgomg right for him. S t 

Mica if was discovered dial lie h u i t 

HUl^hK I 1 '* 1 ” lhv C,K| ol 1^7.1. e 

*: .d llJ ; cl, aiKft nr survival w c ,e con¬ 
sidered lo he slendei. , 

lnd L | hjKl 7 Vcr,,f °l ,cr:, lii*ns. and |,e g 

* 

his life and ouirnn death 

'v is l'f h'- 1 " " m ' ,K ‘" r «, inf'-n" l 
iCs,; th " Mn,: '" nrcscni given him i„ in 

5 

1 

That s why Adams made his clans 

^ Muck ,o them. He did o L 1 ; aid i 

vdur.se another on how motors work Jj 

I* rn«l some Up, fmm . fel 

r “ ca| Ty oui .small repairs He 

hough, an 8.6-ton, lil-meire yacht whh 

(m ,mn m n" C l bMm in Nollnnd fur 
' X 1 . 0 ™ rk ?- '"ok it home and. 
KotUd on it for seven months and 
named it St Lucia, after his wife. 

re-uk^A t 0,10 da ^ ev ’ cr y | hing was V 

pro u duced hi « Plans pub- T- 

. - H ,usl bnu fi h 1 a house wi t h u ra* 

vtu/ia. whirlpool and a library in it. He M 

held a house-warming party and dra- 
nidlicttlly announced thaj , hc house 
had been .sold again. 


"We won'ti he here in another year." 
1 >,l,d : ' Vj,l, er Adams had prepared 

everything pcileedv. Jo.sel .Schmidt, 
dnoiher Olympic KCKMneirv runner 
! , ‘." n Al,a,ns home lown of Kornwesi- 
'lie htf,fll * l,tfiir Siuilissii-l, and now an in- 

ire 77 n, ° m ;u,visL ' r iM 11 hank, inve.sied 
Aditnis money over 11* years «, ihat he 

is. ° , 4 501 :i ntniidily return of I nun 
.. marks. 
ill 

Alter a yciir's prepaiaiion on dr\ 

Ss " nd « ‘he Adamses spent two years on 

10 J™, Wcdncrancan. They sailed to 
... Gtecce. .Spain and then out to Gran 

Cnnuria in the Atlantic. 

a, . A ‘ ,,lt ‘ '^hilling of Decemher I <i,ts 

d T 1 !? -n- <H \-, (Tnm L,)s Kristi;.i,os i„' 

11 1 1 K ' n,M Jesiiniiiion was 
e hLirtinuiue. -.7iJtf nmitieal miles to the 
l( .south west. 

i On OtriMmas Lvc. they pui up 
,,tls k ' ^hnsimas Free and opened a 
Mile ol I mllineer wine anil ;,le a 
Stlnvabian paMa-and-mem dish called 
M.iuliascheii And poi;, l4> s a | SK |. |, , cl|lk : 

‘ind a hall days for the Adamic 1 

C,n h,i:)rd wiih «hem we 1 
llirce fills. i 

A.ltum -vrntv , lot, LT : -f.lumbu, J 

1 h,,u ,V ^> preen with envy." I he 
lutLi.s wctc the most import;, m con- 
bu t with home. « 

.. " r,,| ' 1 l " Anilti (i„iii,ii i„ K„ r „. f; 

dislrihmi'd ,| lt ,„ lrk .!, lls _ Z « 

example ol organisation. ^ 

-They . roac , lut ,. Mori : n I 

i.u«d e i 1 , „p l ..,i k .i r j, l , l . hl 3 n 

r h '" *' crt ' ™*-'lv Muuku, t 
every eortier shop. ll l 

bur there were bananas - nit, 

,!!; ‘ ! ,,r . ,IVC mmlK. In Ooininicu. .Hi s , 
V I c HU 1 u,sl ‘hive marks. And man- 
lay o„ the sheets. ,dn l | 

t 

.. hi ’ 

Tliomits Damteik ^^ m t Korwk '^^ »h, 

rourweek.s l7^7h. ^ * lan P ft,r ,h ‘ 

in« list lw .h a I Ccn Senl a S, «»PP- on 

to Tahiti widi f h nSC> nnd . hi,d ,,(>wn he, 

joined ih.. u requested Heins nnd to 

wav th V u C i Scl fur fiu,r weeks on the ert 

'vny through French Polynesia. 

Daunecker reported Inter: “They | n ‘ 


both I eel e welkin." Ihe most notable 
ei cm so Inr had been a week-long visit 
"“h ‘he local people on nit island off 
the coast of Venezuela. 

Now they were looking for some¬ 
where where they could sit it out dur¬ 
ing some expected hurricanes. 

Probably in the Fiji islands hm pos- 
Mhly also in New Zealand. 

Ihe i|uc.siion remained open if the 
ample would return to Germany. I )an- 
nveker said: ‘Nothing more precise can 

! ,c S;, ' d - ,,LT haps Huy w ill be here again 
in tw o years." 

Mans-Peler Sturm, on the other 
hand, considered linn d,e Adams cou- 

pe would not ret urn to “the bourgeons 
llic . 

^ Cl perhaps die couple will, just he- 
r "Y . L,,,d 1,1 ‘heir weld trip. m rn 
aiomid. Just like Bernard Moitessier 

Rohm,l hit cl 

(MiiiiuariL-r/k-iiiini:. IUA, W um l‘».S7, 





n fes ,0 ° ®hort toTe^nm 
Berend Beilken. 

O 111'In: Nils Habn>rtj 


Veteran skipper sees sailing as 
a metaphor for life itself 




' Vl ' s ! nuMivj nrut lh i. s 

Jviir s Atln,irul ( up v ul |,[i„j. cnmpcli '. 

rltuittpiimsltip 
“f lltv h, K h sous suiteI „rr ,ho Sllllll , 
eousl Kt, K l„„d 111U | lhl . , ris|| Sl . a ^ 

'ktppor t.f Dir.. utlho Ion,it ulThroe 

™ ■««* ..oin.",, 

„ " c " n, P“,i„B in intornutimi- 

r ,1. I i""" ,V 1,1 art iolo 

fi'i; Hu lluii,l,„r 8 nooklv, Die u„. 

"isor talks m ,„,o „ r . . 

. ,’sporio,looil vnelilios, ' ' 

¥ j ,1 IS iruc thu, unyniio L'a„ ho hum ,11 

'toitkou sous 
. 1 u suilur. Atiyuuo tvliu prusvs 

, pm ,tao smell 

■ 11 M,, l ol Ins nostrils. 

s Jk' n IMl | , « ,L ‘ l,kcM L ' onK ' s f''"'" Vege- 
..ninr b r ° ,,lCn ' 11,111,0 n «“ ^.HiMlnml 

e in.; Lr,i r i " V - A,Ul il W:,S lhyrc 
1 " h 1 ‘I*! SI,U ' M ° r water. 

1 hw , ,] ul 5,ml '•oiinit of the wind, the 
seuilduig o| die elouds became a part of 
his psyche. * 

If the wind mid the clouds are simply 
here, take,,-for-grunted accessories to 
•he vagaries ol the sen itself. ih LV ta k c 
|’n a new. hard significance wlien'a boy 

0 /^ To 11 y ‘. ,ch,sman ! '"d starts to learn 
to rLad the signs and develop a feel for a 

craft and its environment. 

And so it was for the young Beilken 
more serene moments,^hi* blood 




Mangos on the high seas ... Walter and . , 

waiter and Lucia Adams. 

iPhniu: Private, 


iis i n euluies tti it,ru- with tliecurrenis-.vb. ;n 
ti- k ' ,u,s exeiything, the skies. Ww arib 
lip ' IIU ‘ ,u ' w ind and the water. Me is a p;u\ 
, 1 , “I the integial whole, 
tc * h 1 lias sailed the I'aeilie and Indian 
,, t . oceans, linoiigh the seas at omul licrniu- 
n, d:l "hve the noioiioiis niangle is said 
ti- ln l 'h , i , n its vietinis. Ami lie lias eruivd 
| t . U P down die North Sea. 

. t . Me lias just fintslieil taking pint in a 
lamiliur event, die Admiral's Gup. us the 
skipper o| Diva, one ol iliree Germaii 

- ocean-going yachts taking part nil ihr 

„ '. t,u,h t,,a M ol l iiglaiid ami die Irish 

is Sca : 

s f, ennnh yaelils ha\e won this woik 
II aumipumship ol die high seas thru 
"lies. Iliree times Beilken lias been in 

- : , ml ,,7 -0" Hl •'w US „ .,Li„ |M 

i ";V" l !^!: is 1 l ™ i,,ir!i "‘ | «»>r.ii, 

I le sailed 111 Ins first legal la at d„- 
1 ..I liv- ,.n V L . pi ., ;1 y. k iKMlw.,.. A. iVt 

• ■' yai-li, IvluuyiK 

r ul y^T 1 ’,. " 1 ' •’ r:,lv 

nosAncsioRnideJaiteno. 

- ..... *$ rU 'T “ v,v a| Momeis ol llciT 

tin! t I* 11 J 1 '- 1 *! ,,ul Jl Miil-i mi king work' 
Beilken V!*! bout g,amllatlia 

..»Vh ' Utnd billowed the tradition. 

et my parents asked me what I 
xx •inied to do. 1 had to say sailninker." 

nv. L ,i' >ni , US b'otlici. Mans, toff 

, 1L ‘ l ! l,s,,,cs -- Imcr ded** 

firm , | ,,ukc f i,,ls a,, y "’ore and lefttfe 

* rj 11 1‘* braneh out on his own. . . 

Beilken Brothers sails are know 
hvrever yachts are sailed The buM- 
ness kept on growing, mid as il grew it 
, .less.and iL ' s -s time lor sailing. Berend 
ccnlcd one day that he minted in sail, 
not work seven days a week, 
in I MX. Mans and Berend Beilken 

T m U ibv *’ rs| Germans lo win the 
world one-ton chnmpionsliip — their 
Wln ; d, e New Zcnland coast, was in fl 
yacht called Optimist. 

Be rend says a sailor needs to he re¬ 
sourceful because so much can happen: 
ihe mast or rudder can break, or the 
vessel can spring a leak. 

.)| uu can almost extrapolate an entire 
p doxophy from his sailing attitudes. 

• c as an exercise in improvisation in 
relating to the laws of nature on lop of a 
surface which carries man along but. 
which also can destroy him. 

Man can at times almost fly. hut he 
ean also drown. “No one can actually 
conquer the sea. You have to under¬ 
stand u and unite with it.** says Berend. 

He became self-employed seven 
Continued on page 16 
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T he Bavarian city of Schwcinfurt has 
been destroyed three times in its 
1,21)0 years. 

The first time was in the 13th century 
xvhen an uvuiicious noble family defeat¬ 
ed the Bishop of Wurzburg at the settle¬ 
ment on die River Main. 

Three hundred years Inter, during the 
Confessional War, il was burned down. 
Then during the Second World War it 
was reduced to rubble. 

Bui llic citizens ol Schxveinfurt al¬ 
ways rebuilt their city and every lime, so 
writes Mayor Kurt Petzokl. "from the 
inheritance of the past a new, a more 
beautiful city originated.” 

After the ncxi destruction of 
Schwcinfurt, as described by authoress 
Gudrun Pausewang, who specialises in 
books for children, the Bavarian city 
will remain as heauiilul us ii is now. but 
it will no longer be inhabited. 

In her latest hook, Die Wulke (The 
Cloud), everyone is included in the Red 
Cross's list of the dead. The Cloud is ra¬ 
dioactive and conies from the Grafcn- 
rhcinfeld nuclear power station, where a 
terrible mistake has been made. 

Those of the city’s 50,000 people 
who have not died arc cordoned off in 
the city of the dead. The rest oF the 
country is in chaos. 

Just after the book was published the 
Schweinfurtor Tagbhtt wrote in Febru¬ 
ary this year: "This is obligatory reading 
for all citizens of Schweinfurt. We can 
no longer say that we did not know.” 

The reviexver was Werner Bonengel, 
the city’s security officer responsible for 
the safety of the city's population if 
“The Cloud” really should come. 

Pauscxvang’s scenario of a dreadful 
mass exodus must strike a strict security 
office as heresy. 

But Bonengel is himself a heretic. He 
docs not believe that his plan to deal 
“with—n- cotnstrophc would work if n 
cloud were released from Grafenrhein- 


HORIZONS 


Just imagine a cloud, a big 
radioactive one ... 


DIEttZEIT 


Bonengel said: “After the confused in¬ 
formation about Chernobyl citizens no 
longer automatically believe officials.” 

He no longer believes that there 
xvould be an orderly evacuation in 17 
hours hut “n wild, chaotic flight.” 

This would happen no mutter how 
emphatically broadcasts stated that 
there was no acute danger and that the 
cvacation was only precautionary. 

Bonengel said that “people’s subjec¬ 
tive reactions had been neglected." As a 
result of this verdict Town Hall officials 
have been looking for a solution that 
“takes into consideration people’s likely 
chaotic behaviour and that works," said 
Bonengel. 

The main problem is that roads must 
be kept free from fleeing people so that 
buses and aid vehicles can get into the 
city. But who would observe road res- 
tictions under such conditions? 

Mayor Petzold said that others would 
quickly follow the first person to disre¬ 
gard street barriers. "Thai would upset 
everything.” 

To channel the chaos the Mayor is 
now considering massive barriers that 
would be permanently placed at select¬ 
ed points and that could be lowered ac¬ 
ross roads ul the press of a hum in. 


Instead of the simple notice “No en¬ 
try" weapons xvould be deployed. "Al¬ 
though it sounds tough beside each of 
these barriers the state must pust two 
policemen armed with machine guns.” 

The disturbing demands in Schwcin- 
furt are regarded with displeasure in the 
Bavarian capital, Munich. But since 
Gauweiler has taken over at Bavaria’s 
Interior Ministry the demands made in 
Schweinfurt no longer fall on deaf ears. 

A regional commission has been set 
up to propose "realistic" plans should a- 
nuclear catastrophe take place in Lower 
Franconia. The commission has also 
been asked to deal with the question 
how non-motofixed people would be 
fetched out of the threatened city. 

At least 60U bus trips would be ne¬ 
cessary. The telephone numbers of bus 
operators arc included in Ihe castas- 
trophe plan. 

Mayor Petzold knows, however, that 
"People would also listen to the radio 
and know what was happening in 
Schweinfurt. No-one would willingly 
travel into the city under those condi¬ 
tions." 

Legal compulsions urging people lo 
do their duty would be of little avail. 

Petzold is demanding that "transport 
really be made available." The stale 
must station buses in the city and com¬ 
mandeer riot police or Frontier Police 
officers to drive them. 

That would be expensive Inn, Petzold 
said: “If a nuclear pnxver station costs 


four billion marks there should be no 
argument about spending u few millions 
on protection in time of catastrophe.” 

If nuclear power station operators 
come to Schweinfurt they must bear the 
cost. 

Bonengel said that if the slate just 
wanted to this could be applied as a 
condition of approval according Lo nuc¬ 
lear power legislation. 

Gudrun Pauscwang's report of the 
panic after a reactor mcll-doxvn in Graf- 
eur he infold has for months on end been 
selling well, according to the local book- 
trade. 

Hundreds, perhaps thousands have 
been sold to members of the citizens’ in¬ 
itiative movement. 

Has much attention been paid to il in 
Schweinfurt? 

Mayor Petzold is of the opinion that 
if passages were read to any citizen of 
Schweinfurt, who normally never rends 
a book, describing Ihe nuclear scenario 
of death and flight, unconcern and suf¬ 
fering, the expected reaction would be: 
“Yes, of course, it certainly has had 
some effect." 

Petzold has been of this opinion for a 
long time. Up to the final judgment the 
city complained, but without success, 
about the nuclear power station on the 
city's doorstep. 

Then, despite the protestations of the 
state government, the city devised its 
own measures for dealing with a catas¬ 
trophe, realising that the plans that had 
been drawn up until then were naive. 

The Mayor said: “Don't ask me what I 
shall do if our efforts arc again unsuc¬ 
cessful." 

He added thoughtfully: “It will be dif¬ 
ficult then for some with their credibil¬ 
ity nnd their conscience." 

Helmut liutiekow 

fi)ic Zuil, ilumliiu£. 31 Inly 1 ( IK7) 


feld. 

The state has assured the citizens of 
Schweinfurt that nothing like that could 
huppen. Central government has recom¬ 
mended in its contingency planning that 
should a catastrophe occur,.an area 
within a radius of ten kilometres should 
be evacuated. 

But the state of Bavaria has reduced 
(his to five kilometres. 

Bonengel said: “That left us in the 
clear.” The handful! ol Schweinfurt cit¬ 
izens, who lived in what was left of the 
danger zone by the stroke of a pen by 
the Munich authorities, would have to 
be able get out of the area on foot — for 
exnmplc to the pub three streets axvay. 

No-one in the Town Hall believes 
that a catastrophe would be contained 
within the limits set by government offi¬ 
cials using a pair of compasses and a ru¬ 
ler. So the civic authorities themselves 
are making preparations to evacuate the 
whole city. 

Central government’s city planners 
prefend that 1 thtejf ‘would have 24 hours 
from the moment the alarm was given 
until the security measures on the reac¬ 
tor had been breached. 

They have organised the city into 
evacuation districts, assigned roads for 
casualties and reception areas. They 
have distributed information,-including 
maps, dealing with their plans by house- 
to-house circulars. 

Officials in the Town Hall have calcu¬ 
lated that it would take 17 hours to eva¬ 
cuate the city including its 30,000 com¬ 
muters. 

This could only happen if citizens 
have faith in the administration and fol¬ 
low instructions. Officials believe that 
the prerequisites for this were knocked 
on the head at the latest in the spring of 
1986. .. 


Continued from page 14 

years ago. His firm's premises are sober 
nnd functional. There is a drawing (ward 
and a video set for film demonstrations. 

Over Be rends head is a model of a 
transparent roof section made of a syn¬ 
thetic material used to makes roofs for 
covered xvulkway.x or pedestrianised 
streets. 

He is meticulously dressed with, signifi¬ 
cantly ns I was to learn, a blue shin. 1 got 
the feeling that he might til any time spring 
to his feet and do something unexpected, 
there was also the feeling thut he was 
nhout to start laughing, but it was a feeling 
that deceived. 

Beilken, 47, wears his fair hair over his 
ears. There is just a suggestion of grey 
round the temples. He talks about sailing. 
That means he talks about himself. “At the 
age of 20. I built myself a Finn-class 
dinghy. I look it to the Kiel (sailing) Week 
and at my first go, came sixth. It blew a 
gale, but my experience of sailing on the 
high seas stood me in good stead. I was 
good in heavy weather. I have always ma¬ 
naged to get my tub back into port." 

When he realised that his weight of 65 
kilos (10 stone 3 pounds) was too light for 
him to push his way into world class, he 
changed yacht. “In the middle of Kiel 
Week, I pushed the yacht up the beach 
and never used it again.” 

Beilken has won world, European and 
German championships in a variety of 
yachts. Only an Olympic medal has eluded 
him. 

He was in line to sail for Germany in the 
Flying Dutchman class at the 1968 Mexi¬ 
co Olympics. In 1967, he won at Kiel 
again but lost a sail-off for the Olympics 
against Ulli Libor, of Hamburg. Libbr 
went On to win the silver medal. 

“When today I think about my prepara¬ 
tion then, I wondfcr how I managed to get 


as far as 1 did. Then it was just a mat ter of 
building a yacht, making a sail, mast up, 
sail up, and go. I just stepped out from the 
sail workshop straight into the yacht.” 

Four yenrs later, he look pan in n tem¬ 
pest in another sail off for the Olympics in 
Munich and came second although he was 
top rated. “Tlitil annoyed me intensely. 
After that 1 didn’t even want lo be merely 
the standby crew. 

“If I Imd prepared then as well as I did 
for the Admiral’s Cup. then I would have 
made it to the Olympics. Certainly to Mex¬ 
ico. Easily." 

He used to work seven days a xveek. “I 
used to go down to the harbour on Fridays 
and deliver sails and help with advice and 
service. But there just wasn't enough lime 
for training. And suddenly J had had 
enough of that life. 1 wanted to be a yachts¬ 
man and not a sailmakcr " 

If he were to wake up one morning and 
find the sea was coloured red instead of 
blue, il would be a blow for him. "Our 
yacht is blue, I always drive a blue ear, and 
n)y wife says lha t bl de su ft s riiy eyes best. "' 
Only my eyes aren’t blue; They're brown.” 

His secret is to sail xvhere the wind is; to 
manoeuvre the yacht so that it sits opti¬ 
mally in relation to the wind and cuts 
through the xvax'cs with the minimum re¬ 
sistance. 

Learning to see which way the xvind is 
turning by the behaviour of the cloud 
edges and getting to know the flow charac¬ 
teristics of any piece of water, is. he says, 
something that anybody can do. 

What is important is developing a cer¬ 
tain fed. The wind blows with a particular 
rhythm, You have to discover that rhythm. 
A good yachtsman can sail with his eyes ‘ 
closed. 

“Harmony is the thing,” he says. “Every¬ 
thing must be harmonious. And that in¬ 
cludes the crew. Naturally as skipper, I 


have a certain power, hut the [Kiwvr do¬ 
esn’t interest me at all. It’s more Ihe recog¬ 
nition. And if somelliing goes wrong, I 
don’t gel too worked up. Life is loo slum 
nnd beautiful for iliai. 1 ' 

Harmony is also n collective experience. 
“When I think about that Inst Fuslnci race 
(in the Admiral’s Cup). Eighty hours at 
sen, soaked through, never less lhnn force 
eight winds (gnlc force of between .34 and 
40 knots with foam on llic wnvc tops). 
And then getting back, off to the digs, tak¬ 
ing a shower and then simply crashing and 
sleeping. Total enjoyment." 

The telephone rings and he has to make 
a complicated technical explanation to a 
customer. “Here in the firm wc arc also a 
complete team," he says as he replaces the 
receiver. 

He says how he admires the mounta¬ 
ineer Reinhold Mcssncr. “He is complete. 
But 1 couldn't be like him. I am not pos¬ 
sessed enough. I also need some light¬ 
heartedness, some cheerfulness around 
me." 

He rides horses, 'military and hunt, and 
says he prefers lo ride in Ihe front group in 
the full knowledge that if he fell at a hur¬ 
dle, he would be at the mercy of Ihe 70 
horses behind him. He could die. 

“Then 1 ask myself sometimes if it is 
worth it, going out riding with a lot of 
others, and then I think, well, it's one of 
the few freedoms still left, and then I say to 
myself that I couldn’t care less. It’s worth 
it, all right." 

But that isn't the basis to run a firm. 
That is something else. Belter to think of 
the Buddenbrooks principle: to conduct 
business during the day in such a way that 
you can sleep at night with an easy mind. 

Because Berend Beilken has learnt: “It 
is easy to sail extremely fast — in Ihe 
wrong direction.” UweDneser 

. (Die Zcit, fiamburg, 7 August 19X7) 







